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ir would be difficult to point out a period in history so free from 
war and bloodshed as the present. With the exception of a corner 
in Spain, all the world, as far as our intelligence reaches, is at 
peace. From this state of things, it is safe to prophesy results in 
a high degree beneficial to the cause of civil liberty and social im- 
provement. It is from war that, immediately or remotely, by far 
the greater portion of human suffering arises; and happy is it for 
mankind when such a spirit is abroad as compels despots to regard 
the approach of war with dread. This is the case at present on 
the Continent. Monarchs cannot depend upon the servility of their 
subjects; for it is now manifest to all, that instead of turning their 
arms against each other, they would probably unite in one strong 
demand fox free institutions. The next war, said CANNING, will be 
a war of principle ; in other words, it will be a war of the subject 
many with the ruling few and their myrmidons. The result of the 
late struggles iff the Peninsula between arbitrary and liberal prin- 
ciples, may serve to warn despots of the probable termination of 
similar contests elsewhere. 

The main object of the German rulers, and we may add of Louis 
Puiip, appears to be to make the people contented without the 
possession of political freedom. To this end, a very considerable 
portion of the money collected by taxation is expended in internal 
Improvements: justice between man and man, not between the 
government and its subjects, is strictly administered: efforts 
are made to diffuse useful education, not touching on politics, 
among all classes: the affairs of government are economically 
and prudently administered, by Austria and Prussia at least, if 
not by Lovis Puriip, one of whose favourite instruments is 
corruption. 

Now, the tendency of this system is to prevent or postpone all 
popular outbreaks or violent struggles for political freedom. But 
it will eventually make the acquirement of liberal institutions a 
matter of certainty. Advancement in civilization is an advance- 
ment towards liberty; and a long time will not elapse before it 











| expected from it favour and consideration. 





moted the efforts of the rebels, in order to seatshimself upon a throne erected 
upon treason, disloyalty, and perjury. “Tile Intimate ties by which this Prince 
bound himself to observe the Constitutional Charter, and to acknowledge and 
obey the legitimate Sovereigns, by his oath and promises made and repeated at 
Vienna, Paris, London, and Lisbon—by the solemn acceptance of the hand of 
the Queen, who was destined to be his consort—by the confidence which I 
placed in him in appointing him Regent of the Kingdom, and my Lieutenant— 
lastly, by the very acts of the Government which he exercised under that 
honourable title; all this, I say, was despised by him with the most scandalous 
immorality ; and convoking a vain and illegal phantom of the very national re 
presentation which he wished to see annihilated, he caused it to decide a ques- 
tion which in reality did not exist—to declare him King, while he already ex- 
ercised, in fact, the authority and power of royalty; and he pretended to justify 
the enormous irregularity of this rash act by the most notorious falsehoods and 
gross sophisms.” 

The cruelties and crimes sanctioned by his brother's usurping 
government form the subjeet of several paragraphs. 

‘¢ In the pulpits (I shudder to say it, but you know, and every body knows, 
that I say the truth)—in the pulpits—in face of the holy altars—in the midst 
of sacred and august mysteries, the ministers of the God of peace and charity 
preached assassination as a service done to religion, and announced to the 
astonished people a new gospel of persecution, blood, and death. 

‘© In short, there was no crime that was not committed, no error that was 
not defended, no virtue that was not insulted: there was no security or protec- 
tion, except for the wicked, who distinguished themselves by their ferocity and 
sanguinary zeal. 

‘© J refrain from continuing this horrible picture. |The facts are notorious, 
and were repeated in all parts of these kingdoms. There are few honourable 
citizens who have have not experienced them, or witnessed and lamented them 
in their neighbours, relations, and friends.” 

The principal events of the war are then rapidly detailed ; but 
little stress is laid on the battle of Cape St. Vincent, considering 
that this was the decisive blow that struck down the Usurper. 
The recognition of the Queen's title by England, France, Spain, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Belgium, and the prospect of the con- 
tinuance of friendly relations with other powers, are mentioned 
with the usual royal satisfaction; and the hope is expressed that 
the Pope will soon see the propriety of reestablishing the old 
connexion between the Court of Rome and the Portuguese nation. 

The proposed measures for improving the internal condition of 
the country are next alluded to; especially those which regard 
the administration of justice, the establishment of free ports, 
the extension of trade, the economical organization of the army, 
and the suppression of the monasteries. The language of the 
speech on this last point comes strangely from the lips ofa Portu- 
guese Monarch. Superstition may well tremble when even her 
Most Faithful Majesty deserts her cause. 

*¢ All the families and associations of religions of every denomination and order 
have been suppressed. These establishments, considered with respect to religion, 
were totally alienated from the primitive spirit of their institution, and almost 
exclusively governed by the love of the temporal and worldly interests which 
they professed to despise ; and considered in a political point of view, they were 
like denationaliaed bodies, indifferent to the good or bad fortune of their fellow- 
citizens, and zealously serving a despotic or tyrannical Government if they 
To their influence over individuals 


; and families, which was the more dangerous in proportion as it was secret, 


prenticeship to freedom, though under arbitrary masters, who will | 


put off their day of enfranchisement as long as possible. In the 
meanwhile, those shrewd observers of passing events and the 
Sprit of the age, Metrernicn and ANCILLON, are playing the 
best game for themselves and their Sovereigns. The present 
system may be made to last their time, though a perseverance 
in ‘it is effectually working the downfal of their successors’ arbi- 
trary power. 


The session of the Portuguese Cortes was opened on the 15th 


instant, by the Regent, Don Pepro. The day was magnificent. | 
The spacious and commodious hall of the Deputies was crowded ) 


by all who were fortunate enough to obtain tickets of admission. 
The British, French, Spanish, Swedish, and Belgian Ministers, 
with their secretaries, occupied a tribune on the left of the throne, 
Opposite that provided for the Royal Family; who were attended 
by Admiral Narrer, the Bishop of Cormpra, and several per- 
Sons of distinction, with the members of the Household. A gal- 
lery was filled with ladies of rank, and altogether at least a thou- 
sand persons were present. About one o'clock, the national air 
was played by the band, to announce the arrival of the Regent ; 
Who took his seat in a chair under the throne, and having desired 
= pos and Deputies to be seated, proceeded to read his opening 
ech, 

_ He commenced by congratulating the assembly on the conclu- 
Sicm of the civil war and the triumph of the Queen; and then 
Save a brief detail of the circumstances which had led him to 
€spouse the cause of his daughter, dwelling in strong language 
‘on the perfidy of Don MigueL— 

a Tt was a Prince of my family (I cannot record this circumstance without 
€ most sensible grief, but I am obliged to say it)—it was a Prince of my au- 


Gust family, an ungrateful and degenerate brother, who encouraged and pros 


[Larssr Epition.] 


‘ , ‘ | Portugal owes in a great degree the evils which it has just experienced. 
Will appear that the nations of Europe have been serving an ap- | 


y There 
are, indeed, in the individual members honourable but rare exceptions. The 
Government has taken every thing into consideration.” 


The extinction of the paper currency, and the measures for 


| placing public credit on a sound foundation, form one of the most 





satisfactory topics of the speech. 

The Regent having finished his detail of the proceedings under 
his Government, calls the attention of the Cortes to the principal 
points which demand immediate settlement,—namely, 

“Ist, Whether the Regency ought, or ought not, to be continued during the 
remainder of the Queen’s minority. 2dly, To take the proper steps that her 
Majesty may marry some foreign prince. Your consummate wisdom and prudence 
will deliberate and decide upon both points with the discretion which may be 
expected from the union of so much knowledge and the happy association of the 
most estimable virtues.” 

The Cortes are also called upon to fix the amount of the sea and 
land forces, to establish the liberty of the press, to take measures 


| for the diffusion of public instruction, and the improvement of the 


colonies; and the speech concludes with some congratulatory 
phrases on the happy state of things. 

The session was then opened. No business, however, was trans- 
acted; and the Cortes adjourned to the 25th instant, when the 
President and other officers will be chosen, and the real work will 
commence. 

The number of Peers and Deputies present was not great, 
owing to the inability of the tailors to furnish their robgg,in-time ; 
but the room was fully occupied by spectators. TJté nt. 
the Royal family, on going to and returning y thé Hail oft , 
Deputies, were enthusiastically cheered, and‘again\at_the Be \ 
in the evening Don Pepro was heartily weledmed. There wag” 
one circumstance which created a disagreeable-impression for tlie 
moment. The correspondent-of the Times says—~ Pac] 

‘¢ There was some mistake about firing the usual s bs The Frenc 


did'so, but ours did not ; which so much surprised 10, ee 


Lord Howard de Walden to be informed of jy, The letter was! rg 
——"s 
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Lordship in the hall of the Cortes, a few minutes before the Regent’s arrival ; 
and upon consultation with Admiral Gage, orders were sent to his Britannic 
Miajesty’s fleet in the Tagus to hoist the standard of Portugal in its usual place ; 
Svhich was done by all our ships; but no salute was fired.” 

The establishment of four banks at the four principal cities in 
the kingdom is contemplated, under the auspices of M. Menont- 
@ABAL, the successful financier of the Liberal party. Roads, 
e@anals, and other internal improvements, are also about to be 
contracted for. Church property to the value of 1,800,000/. will 
be sold in September and October, and in the following months 
further sales will take place. Altogether, it is calculated that the 
Government has property worth ten millions to dispose of. 





The financial arrangements of the Spanish Government furnish 
ample materials for correspondence, discussion, and anxiety to 
thousands. The mere record of battles in Navarre loses all in- 
terest, in comparison with even the most improbable rumours as to 
the decision of the Cortes on the terms to be granted to their cre- 
ditors. For when nations are the debtors, creditors are forced to 
sue, as well as threaten occasionally. The present has been a 
wveek of vexation to the holders of Spanish Bonds. All sorts of 
reports have been circulated, but no certain intelligence, as. to the 
ene decision of the Finance Committee on the proposition of 

ORENO. And even when the report of that Committee has been 
made known, who shall answer for the final determination of the 
Cortes? Constituted as that body now is, no one can undertake 
to foretell how the majority will vote on this matter. 

The Minister of the Interior, Moscoso pz ALTAMIRA, pre- 
sented on the 14th a long report to the Cortes on the condition of 
the country. It was generally favourable. Ministers seldom re- 
present the affairs of a nation, which they pretend to govern, in 
the worst light. Moscoso seems to have been badgered by the 
Opposition, led on by Lopzz. He refused toanswer some questions 
put to him, on the ground that notice of the intention to put them 
should have been given. He did not reply satisfactorily to the 
charge of continuing Carlists in possession of subaltern places in 
his department, whereby the Liberal cause is seriously prejudiced 
all over the country. Altogether, he made so bad a figure that 
his retirement from the Ministry is anticipated. 

The next day, General VaLpEz, the Minister of War, made his 
report ; which was received with “a murmur of applause,”"—for 
there is no cheering, crowing, or braying, in the Spanish Legislative 
Chambers. Martinez pg LA Rosa, who was absent during the 
attack on the Minister of the Interior the day before, attended in 
his place to defend VaLpgz, if there had been a similar dead set 
at him. But the Opposition knew whom they had to deal with 
perfectly well, and were more complaisant in their behaviour. 

The Minister of Marine also exposed the wretched state of the 
half-dozen vessels dignified by the name of the Spanish fleet. 
Very little notice appears to have been taken of his communica- 
tion : the subject is hardly one on which even a spiteful Opposi- 
tion could wish to dwell. 

From the insurgent districts there is no news of any interest 
which can be relied on. The. Parisian Journal des Debats has 
furnished an elaborate account of the marching and countermarch- 
ing of the hostile parties from the commencement of the month 
to the 19th instant.. The result of this careful examination is, 
the belief that no decisive advantage has been gained by either 
party, and that there is no reasonable hope of a speedy termina- 
tion of the contest. 

‘¢ We never were deceived,” says the French journalist, ¢ respecting the diffi- 
culties of a war of this kind, in which it is almost impossible to follow the 
amovements of both armies, on account of their irregularity; and we always 
supposed that Zavala, Zumalacarreguy, and the other insurgent chiefs, would, 
swvhen too closely pressed, contrive to escape the pursuit of the troops of the Line, 
and proceed to another distant part of the country. This warfare may, like 
our Vendée, be prolonged many years. The insurgents, having no line or basis 
wf operation, no places to cover, as we already stated, cannot be compelled to 
accept a battle on given or foreseen points, as is- usually the case in a regular 
«gampaign, where each of the two armies is acting on a methodical plan. All 
they have to do to keep up the insurrection, is to run over the four. provinces 
in every direction. It little matters to them whether they be turned or cut off, 
wr compelled to cross one mountain in preference to another. The loss of a 
glace d’armes is almost immaterial to them.’ Leading with them, through the 
@teepest path, a long file of mules, they carry every thing with them. They™ 

‘want no hospitals, their wounded being taken care of by the peasantry. The 
goldiers, all natives of the country, are everywhere at home. Protected by the. 
Gnhabitants, who are passionately attached to their ancient privileges; they are 
‘well received, and ialactend in time of all movements of the Queen’s troops; 


whilst the latter meet with no sympathy, and have to encounter silent enemies, 
who murder their straggling soldiers. 





The intelligence of interest from France is confined to one occur- 
rence—the acquittal of ARMAND Carret, the independent and 
talented editor of the National ; who was tried on Saturday, before 
the Court of Assizes, on the charge of making a direct attack on 
the King, in his remarks on the Royal speech delivered at the 
opening of the Chambers. M. Carre t's defence rested on the 
ground that the personal and active part taken by the King in the 
administration of Government, exempted newspapers from the ob- 
servance of the law which ordains that the Royal acts, not opposed 
to the Constitution, shall be free from censure. An old Bourbon 


enactment was brought forward against him by the Crown law- 
yers; but the Jury acquitted the defendant, amidst the deafening 
cheers of the auditory. M.Carret spoke for himself; and his 
address is universally admired for its boldness and eloquence. He 
read an article written in the National, by Turxrs, its former edi- 
tor, entitled “The King reigns, but must not govern.” The Jury, 
dt seems, approved of this maxim: and undoubtedly, if a Monarch 


becomes his own Minister, he ought to bé.Ministerially respon- 
sible for his acts: The result of this:trial may serve as a warning 
to Louis Puitip. It is one indication*among several, that the 
tide which has been running so strong lately in favour of arbitrary 
measures, is at length on the turn. 

Guizor has given much offence by the appointment of M. pg 
Rosst, a Genevese Doctrinaire, patronized by the party in France 
whom he adulates, to the Professorship of Constitutional Law in 
the University of Paris. By the favour of the same Minister, 
M. ve Rass had previously been made Professor of Roman Law; 
and at the death of the celebrated Say, Professor of Politica] 
Economy. Are there no Frenchmen, it is asked, capable of filling 
these offices, that the Minister of Public: Instruction thus pro- 
motes a young foreigner to them? His conduct in this matter 
has considerably augmented the weight of unpopularity which now 
lies heavy on M. Guizor. 

The Carlist loan for five millions sterling is again brought for- 
ward, under the auspices of a M. HasBer, said to be connected 
with a respectable house at Carlsrhue. Ofcourse, no subscrip- 
tions to it have been made, though it is said that the King of 
Holland means to head a list with his own name for some millions 
of francs. The project is scouted at the Bourse. 


The insurrection in Syria has been putdown. Letters dated the 
8th instant have been received from Alexandria, which state that 
official notice of its termination had been given to all the foreign 
Consuls resident there. 

Accounts have been received from St. Kitts to the 15th July, 
of a rather unfavourable nature. The Negroes were very turbulent, 
and demanded unconditional freedom. The Lieutenant-Governor 
had been pelted by a mob, and was obliged to send to Antigua 
and Barbadoes for military assistance. It may yet happen that 
there will be occasion to put the Marquis of Sxigo’s talents for 
government, if he has any, into requisition. It is not fair to 
prejudge the Marquis, but certainly the world has little reason to 
suppose him possessed of the energy and experience so desirable 
in the person who occupies his important post. 





The Court. 

Tue King and Queen have been residing at Windsor during the week. 
On Sunday morning, the troops were, as usual, marched to the Qua- 
drangle; but the threatening appearance of the weather prevented the 
King from reviewing them. 

On Tuesday, their Majesties, with the Princess Augusta, the 
Dutchess of Gloucester, Prince George of Cambridge, the Duke of 
Dorset, and several members of the household, went in state to Egham 
Races. ‘Tippoo Saib’s ‘tents were brought out, and erected for the 
accommodation of the Royal party. In the evening, their Majesties 
entertained a large party at dinner. 

The Duke of Cumberland left London on Sunday, in the Lightning 
steam-packet, for Hamburg; whence he will proceed to. Berlin. 

The Duke of Sussex intends shortly to pay his annual visit to Lord 
Dinorben, in Wales. 





The Metropolis. 

The Courts of Aldermen and Common Council met on Wednesday, 
and voted addresses of congratulation to the King on the safe return of 
the Queen from her Continental tour. 

A meeting of merchants interested in the East India trade was held 
yesterday, at the City of London Tavern; Mr. Horsley Palmer in 
the chair. Resolutions, adopted by the Committee of Merchants, were 
agreed to unanimously by the meeting. They declare the expediency of 
adhering, as far as is practicable, to the usages of the East India Com- 
pany’s sales. The Committee were also empowered to add to their 
number, and to negotiate with the Dock Companies with a view to 
obtain a reduction of the rates charged on merchandise warehoused in 
their premises. 

It was currently stated in the City on Thursday, that a bill of 
40,0001., drawn by the Bank of Lisbon upon the Portuguese financial 
agent in this country, and endorsed by an eminent London firm, bas 
been refused discount at the Bank of England. Of the validity of the 
bill, and the securities to it, there was, it seems, no question; but a 
cause for rejecting it has, it is said, been assigned by the Directors 
themselves; which is, that the object of the. bill was to obtain specie 
for exportation, in addition to a large amount previously sent to Portu- 
gal; and that they would not consent, in a direct way, to afford faci- 
lities to any such operations. Whether actually assigned by a Bank 
Director or not, this is no doubt the truereason. We cannot greatly 
commend its discretion. The bill will be discounted, and bank-notes 
obtained for it, in other quarters; so that the protess of procuring 
sovereigns is only made a little more circuitous, and the fact in the 
mean time goes out to the monied interest, that the Bank feels some 
little disquiet respecting their stock of specie.— Times. 

Sir John Hobhouse has given directions for an iron railing to be 
made, of the same pattern as that in front of the new Palace; and when 
completed, the brick wall between the Green Park and Buckingham 
Gardens is to be taken down, and the iron railing erected instead. Ths 
will be the means of showing the Palace to greater advantage. ; 

Several of the leading Jews in the Metropolis have presented Sir 
Robert Grant with a magnificent piece of silver plate; called a paundan, 
(a vase used at Indian tables for handing round rose-water), as a token 
of gratitude for his exertions to procure the abolition of the Jewish 
disabilities. 

A meeting of shopkeepers resident in the Western district of St. 
Pancras, was hellat the London National Labour Exchange'on Mon- 
day, for the purpose of taking into consideration the conduct of the 
builders of the Metropolis towards their workmen. Mr. Duncombe, 








the Member, was called to the chair. The meeting was then addressed 
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by several speakers ; after which, resolutions were carried, to the effect 
that the meeting viewed with deep regret the conduct of the master | 
puilders, in demanding of their workmen to sign the declaration that 
they neither are nor intend to be members of the Trades Union; that 
its opinion was, that such procedure was a prelude of their intention to 
reduce the wages of the workmen; and that yielding to such oppression 
would be forging chains for their own necks. In conclusion, the meeting 
pledged itself to assist the workmen through their struggle, by affording 
them the best assistance andsupport. A subscription was then entered 
into, and the meeting adjourned. 


The central body of the Trades Union have changed the name to 





that of “ the British and Foreign Consolidated Association of Indus- 
try, Humanity, and Knowledge.” They have had delegates sitting in 
London from the first Monday of this month to Tuesday last, in the 
Burton Rooms, Burton Crescent. They have resolved among other 
things, “* That the business of the Association shall be directed under 
one mind, to insure unity of design and promptness of execution ; but 
that] thef person exercising this high trust, and his immediate official 
assistants, shall be at all times responsible to the Great Metropolitan 
Council of the Association, and that all seerecy be abandoned.” 

During the past week, the delegates of the operative builders have 
sent out certain itinerant members of their body with subscription. 
boxes and printed addresses to the public, soliciting contributions in 
support of the “strike.” The various public-houses and chandlers’ 
shops in the Metropolis have been visited by these hired mendicants, 
who, in soliciting the occupiers to exhibit the subscription-boxes and 
address on their premises, have conducted themselves in a manner 
which has generally defeated their own object. Instead of behaving 
like persons who came to ask favours, they have assumed the tone of 
demand, threatening, even before they waited for a reply, that in case 
their wish was not complied with, the party would be deprived of the 
custom of all the unionists and operatives of the locality. [There is 
reason to believe that many of these fellows are impostors, and have no 
connexion with the Builders’ Union. ] 





The Court of Bankruptcy has decided, in the case of Mr. James 
Le Couteur, a bankrupt in Guernsey, that as he had contracted debts 
and committed an act of bankruptcy in England, he is amenable to the 
English Bankrupt-laws. The question at issue has been the subject 
of much conversation among the merchants and others connected with 
the trade to Guernsey, Jersey, and the Isle of Man; as, in the event 
of the jurisdiction of the Court of Bankruptcy not extending over 
traders in those islands, considerable impediments will be thrown in 
the way of trade betweenthem and England. The Guernsey creditors 
tefused to acknowledge the right of the creditors in London to any 
participation in the estate of the bankrupt in the island; and alleged, 
that by the privileges of Guernsey they are entitled first to be paid in 
full, having registered their debts in the Royal Court of Guernsey. 


Wovenden, a Police Inspector, was committed from Bow Street on 
Saturday, to be tried on a charge of violating a woman who was con- 
fined temporarily at one of the Stationhouses. The remarks of Sir 
F. Roe, the Chief Magistrate, respecting the conduct of the Police on 
this occasion, are worth attention. 

The crime of the Inspector, he said, was soon well known by many con- 
stables and sergeants of the foree; yet by all it was kepta profound secret. It 
became a matter of general conversation among the constables of the division, 
who of course lost all respect fur the Inspector, over whose head they knew a 
charge of so serious nature impended ; yet it was not thought necessary to in- 
stitute any inquiry even for tha vindication of the prisoner, whose character 
thus lay under a stain. At length the disgraceful imputation reached the ears 
of Lord Duncannon; who immediately ordered Sir F. Roe to enter into an 
investigation of the facts. Theneven, in spite of every exertion on his part, he 
found the greatest unwillingness on the part of the Police to afford him any 
assistance : and instead of their using their best endeavours to expose the truth, 
he met with contradiction upon contradiction, and prevarication upon prevarica- 
tion, throughout the whole corps. One witness had contradicted another in the 
most flagrant manner, and every difficulty had been thrown in his way. He 
would make one more observation. _In all cases of petty felony, he had found 
the Police most forward in bringing the offenders to justice; but in this case, 
although the investigation was ordered by their master and by his, not the least 
desire was shown by them to afford the slightest aid. He had hitherto been an 
advocate for the system of the New Police; but if such were to be the future 
conduct of its members, he felt that his advocacy would no longer be deserved. 

On Wednesday, the Middlesex Grand Jury threw out the bill against 
Wovenden. 

At the Hatton Garden Office, on Wednesday, two ill-looking fellows 
were charged with stabbing several females in Plumtree Street, 
Bloomsbury, with a sharp pointed file. The wounds inflicted in some 
instances were very severe, though not dangerous.. The offence was 
only proved against one of the men, though the other was in company 
with him. The principal culprit was fined 5/. and in default of pay- 
tent, sent to prison; the other was only fined 20s. [This seems to be 
an extremely lenient punishment; but perhaps the parties could not 
Well afford the expense of a prosecution at the Sessions. ] 


Robert Fitzgerald, a chairmaker, was charged at the Marylebone 
Office, on Wednesday, with cruelly treating his son, alad about seventeen 
years of age, a cripple, and without arms. He made the following 
statement— 

His father and mother were in the habit of receiving 5s. a week from the 
peu, for his support, which had latterly been discontinued. No sooner was 
- © money stopped, than his father, after beating him, kicked him out of doors, 

0 shift for himself in the best way he was able. He then went to the house of 
pea a sister, and Mr. Knox, an artist, finding that he was of an ingenious 
urn, instructed him in the art of taking portraits; and he was now enabled to 
€ avery fair likeness by holding the pencil between his toes, having no 
og On one occasion, he brought home 1/, the amount of his day’s earn- 
we and was in a fair way of gaining a comfortable livelihood. No sooner 
an his parents aware of his talent, than they insisted upon having him back, 
i they might turn him to their own advantage. They accordingly came to his 
pc 's residence, and dragged him from his bed, tore his shirt from his back, 
nd carried him off in triumph ; and he hoped the Magistrate would interfere in 
behalf, and prevent a repetition ef such violence. 


sunt father was locked up till he could procure bail to keep the 





The following singular story was. told by an elderly gentleman named 
Smith, at the Marlborough Street Office, on Saturday— 

He went about twenty-six years ago to the East Indies, in the capacity of 
Midshipman. An indigo merchant, of large wealth, named Smith, took a 
fancy to him, adopted him, and left him the whole of his wealth, on condition 
of his assuming the name of Smith. Under the name of James Smith, he cars 
ried on trade as indigo, cotton, and saltpetre merchant; and his commercial 
dealings were so extensive, that in 1820 he had upwards of seventeen factories 
in different parts, that at Hindostan being the largest in India, and his property 
was little short of five millions sterling. In 1820, he was accused of having car - 
ried on some sort of illegal traffic, in conjuction with the Receiver of Caunpore ; 
and the troops of the East India Company seized upon all his factories and 
property, and left him comparatively a beggar. He commenced a suit in the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, and ultimately obtained a verdict in his favour ; but 
having. been unable to get back his possessions, he came over to England, and 


| since 1830, had been, as he states, memorializing the East India Company, and 


attempting to establish his claims. 

He was now reduced to extreme poverty, and sought some trifling 
relief from the Magistrate; but Mr. Dyer did not think himself 
entitled to order it; and he went away, saying that he should renew the 
application. 

Mr. John Stracey, a solicitor residing in Gray’s Inn Square, was sum- 
moned to appear at the Marylebone Office, on Tuesday, for driving a 
hackney-coach furiouly in Regent Street on the night of the 18th 
instant... He did not appear; but the driver was in custody, and was 
fined twenty shilling and costs for allowing Mr. Stracey, who was 
stated to be ‘outrageous when in liquor,” to drive for him. The 
money was paid by Stracey’s clerk. 

At the Queen Square Office, on Thursday, Mr. John Coote Har- 
rison, lately a Lieutenant in the Army, was fined five shillings for being 
found drunk in the streets. He loudly denied the charge; but the 
Police Inspector said the gentleman was “ very drunk,” and would not 
go home. 


Mr. Philip Blake, who resided in Stamford Street, Blackfriars, 
died on Tuesday, in consequence of a wound in the thigh and stomach, 
received on Sunday night when riding ina phaeton belonging to a Mr. 
Daniel, who was driving it in Pall Mall when the accident occurred. 
The following account of the occurrence was given at an inquest on 
the body, by Mr. Daniel. 

He was driving a one-horse four-wheeled phaeton, in which were the 
deceased, witness’s wife, and brother. He was in Pall Mall, near the Hay- 
market, on his right side, about six feet from the pavement, and going at the rate 
of about seven miles an hour. An omnibus had passed witness’s phaeton ; when 
at that moment a cart with one horse, driven by a man, and in which cart were 
four women, and going at about a similar speed, came in a contrary direction 
on its wrong side. Witness pulled up, and the deceased called out; but the 
progress of the cart was not checked until it came in contact with the phaeton ; 
when the near shaft forced its way through the leathern apron of the phaeton 
and entered the under part of the deceased’s thigh, making its ii into the 
body. The shaft remained in this position about half a minute, when it was 
extracted by the cart drawing back. The driver of the cart was taken into 
custody ; and Mr. Blake was conveyed to Mr. White, surgeon, of Parliament 
Street, where his wound was dressed, after which he was taken home. He 
lived to Tuesday night. 

The Jury found a verdict of Accidental Death, with a deodand of 
two shillings on the cart. 

The daughter of an eating-house-keeper, in Bucklersbury, broke her 
thigh and several of her ribs, a few mornings ago, in jumping into the 
street from her bed-room window, to elope with a lover whom her 
father disapproved of. 

A tall and powerful young man, about five-and-twenty, lost his life 
on Monday, by endeavouring to stop a horse that was running away in 
a cabriolet. On observing the furious rate at which the horse was 
proceeding along Oxford Street, he ran off the pavement, for the pur- 
pose of catching the reins; his foot slipped at the moment he was 
about to seize the bridle; and the shaft entered his right side, perforat- 
ing it to a considerable depth. He was taken to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, and soon died. 

Yesterday week, an inquest was held on the body of George Forsyth, 
an infant aged twelve months. It appeared that the child was taken 
ill a few days ago, and the mother therefore determined to bathe it. 
She, however, put it into such scalding hot water that the skin of one 
of the legs, from the ankle downwards rolled off, and floated on the 
surface of the water; the other leg and foot were also dreadfully 
scalded. The child died, after a few days’ suffering. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict of Manslaughter against the mother ; and she was taken 
on the Coroner’s warrant to Newgate, to await her trial. 

Mr. Edward Bond,. the well-known gunmaker, of Cornhill, shot 
himself on Wednesday afternoon, in a fit of temporary derangement at 
a bathing-house in St. Mary Axe. 

Mr. Morgan Munden, brother of the late comedian, has been for 
many years past a pauper in the Workhouse of Saffron Hill; and 
is now seventy-two, and somewhat deranged in mind. On Saturday 
last, as two boys were passing by the New River, near Islington, they 
saw Munden sitting on the bank, with his legs in the water, and cutting 
his throat witha penknife. They gave an alarm; and a Policeman 
arrived and took him to the Stationhonse; whence he was conveyed to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

As Mr. George Salter and his son were driving on Tucsday from 
Charing Cross towards Whitehall, in a phaeton, the carriage came in 
contact with a waggon ; the horse took fright, and furiously ran towards 
Parliament Street with only the shafts, which flew right and left, to 
the great terror of every one, knocking several down. Amongst the 
number, many had their skulls fractured, or their legs and ribs broken. 
Two ladies and a gentleman were carried to the house of a surgeon in 
Parliament Street, severely hurt. 








Che Country. : 

Earl Grey arrived at Morpeth on Wednesday week; where an ad- 
dress from the principal inhabitants was presented to him, and he made 
a suitable reply. In the afternoon, he reached Alnwick ; where another 
address was in readiness for him. His Lordship offered the excuse 
of indisposition for not returning thanks publicly for the honour. He 








was most heartily cheered by the people both at Morpeth and Alnwick, 
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Lord Denman dined with the Mayor and Magistracy of Bristol, on 
the 16th, at the Mansionhouse of that town. ‘The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells and more than a hundred clergymen were also present. In 
returning thanks for his health, Lord Denman apparently thought it a 
good opportunity of following the example of his patron the Chancellor, 
and tried his hand at “ tickling the Tories” in a speech which has been 
deemed so important that the Morning Post gives two reports of it. 
One of them will be enough for our purpose— 

He expressed much gratification at the manner in which he had been received 
by the ancient Corporation of Bristol, and the large and highly-respectable com - 
pany with whom he had the pleasure of associating. It was high time that 
political differences should be absorbed in one common feeling of interest for the 
welfare of the state ; and he trusted there was good reason to hope that they were 
actually softening down into this feeling. He might srebildly be thought to 
have an undue partiality in reference to the administration of justice; but this 
wus a point in which all his Majesty’s subjects were alike concerned—the rich 
deriving from it their security, the poor their best protection. He was desirous 
of offering a tribute of respect to the high character of a gentleman connected 
with its administration in this city, which had done itself honour in his 
election, and who in his private and public character had won the esteem, 
regard, and indeed affection of all who knew him. It was Lord Denman’s 
happiness to have been long and intimately acquainted with this gentleman ; 
but all persons did homage to his great and splendid abilities, and the upright- 
ness and manliness of his character. Jt was hardly necessary for him to add, 
that he referred to the highly-gifted and amiable Recorder of Bristol, Sir 
Charles Wetherell, whose health he begged leave to propose. This toast was 
received with rapturous applause. 

Lord Brougham reached Brougham Hall on Tuesday week. His 
progress through the country is thus faithfully chronicled by some 
ardent admirer of even the most trivial actions of the great man— 

His Lordship left Lancaster on Tuesday forenoon; and on arriving at Miln.. 
thorpe, he was recognized by a skinner who had been drinking, and who, “ bold 
with the barley-bree,” accosted his Lordship in homely terms, and reminded 
hima of his electioneering campaigns in this county against Tory domination. 
His Lordship affected to remember an old friend, and ordered him a glass of the 
best liquor he could obtain; which speedily a a release from imperti- 
nence. His Lordship would not allow four horses to be ae to his carriage at 
Milnthorpe, but ordered a pair to go by Levensbridge through Lyth, &c. to 
Bowness, a distance of fourteen miles, thus avoiding passing through Kendal. 
When within about three miles of Bowness, the horses were unable to go for- 
ward : a messenger was despatched to Bowness for fresh ones, which not arriy- 
ing so speedily as was expected, his Lordship got out and walked the remainder 
of the stage. His Lordship passed through Ambleside, over Kirkstone, by the 
side of Patterdale Lake, to Brougham Hall.—Kendal Mercury. 

Arrangements are making for a grand dinner of the South Lancashire 
Conservatives, on Thursday next, at Liverpool. Seven hundred tickets 
are to be sold. 

The Earl of Lonsdale gave a magnificent dinner last week to the 
gentlemen of the bar on the Northern Circuit, at Lowther Castle. 
‘The dinner service was of solid gold. 

The Bishop of Exeter visited Worcester Cathedral on Monday; 
and after examining the various monuments within that noble edifice, 
his Lordship partook of an elegant déjeuné a la fourcheite provided at 
the residence of Archdeacon Singleton. He was subsequently con- 
ducted to the Guildhall by the Mayor and several members of the Cor- 
poration ; when the Mayor, after having pointed out the objects most 
worthy of observation, begged the Bishop’s acceptance of a copy of 
Green’s History of Worcester, elegaitly bound, “ as a slight token of 
gratitude for his steadfast and distinguished defence of the Established 
Church of these realms, and its connexion with the State, and for his 
able advocacy of the rights of the poor.” 

The other day, as Mr. Alexander Baring was taking an airing in an 
open carriage in the neighbourhood of the Grange, in Essex, the horse 
beeame restive ; and Mr. Baring, in jumping from the carriage, fell with 
such violence on the ground as to break the small bone of his leg and 
seriously injure his ankle. 












The parishioners of Manchester held a meeting in the collegiate 
church of that town on Wednesday, for the purpose of discussing the 
subject of a church-rate, proposed to be levied according to custom. 
The amount of the rate proposed was only a halfpenny in the pound ; 
but it was resisted, on principle, by the Dissenters. The rate was re- 
jected by a show of hands, and a poll was demanded by the Churchmen. 
After two days’ polling, the numbers stood—for the rate, 13822; against 
it, $43. But the poll will be kept open till next Wednesday; and the 
Dissenters boast that they will still have a majority of three to one. 

During the present month, 900 vessels have arrived at Liverpool, 300 
of which are from foreign parts, the remainder from Ireland and coast- 
wise. ‘The docks are consequently crowded. The trade of the port 
continues rapidly to increase.—Liverpool Standard. 

An extensive failure in the woollen trade was announced on Thursday. 
The firm is that of Hicks Brothers, near Stroud, established upwards 
of forty years. The total liabilities are stated at about 80,000/. to 
85,000/. 

The quality of the new wheat is found to differ so much, that at 
Uxbridge market it has already varied in price from 31s. to 56s. the 
quarter, or nearly one-half. 

Last week, upwards of one hundred sheaves of wheat, standing in a 
field car Lymington, were completely thrashed and cleared of the corn, 
without the perpetrators being discovered.— Bristol Mercury. 

Experiments have been made with luggage-trains down the inclined 
plane at Sutton, on the Liverpool and Manchester railway, to ascertain 
the distance the trains would move without the aid of engines. Some 
of the heavy trains acquired such a velocity in descending the incline, 
as to run a mile on the level tram without the aid of steam-power.— 
Bolton Chronicle. 

There has been a general turn-out of all the moulders in Rochdale 
for an advance of wages from 28s. to 30s. per week. The masters seem 
determined not to advance.—Liverpool Standard. 

A great number of journeymen stonemasons in Newcastle have had 
the infatuation to abandon their employment: not that they required 


higher wages, but because several men not in the Union were earning | 


bread for their wives and families upon terms which were disapproved 


first sent a mandate to the masters requiring that the poor fellows al- 
luded to should be discharged ; and on this tyrannical and insolent de- 
*mand being treated with deserved contempt, it was resolved that the 
men in the Union should cease to work. he gentleman against whom 
this measure was directed has acted with becoming spirit, and is deter- 
mined to employ no men in future in any way connected with the 
Union. We have satisfaction in adding, that a number of strangers 
have already accepted the good work and excellent wages discarded by 
the Unionists; and as others are daily arriving, the individuals who 
have been duped by unprincipled delegates will speedily be brought to 
their senses. —Wewcastle Journal. 


Mr. Oastler has published, in the Argus and Demagogue of last Sa- 
turday, the first part of an argument to prove that Sir John Ramsden 
has no claim in law or equity to receive the canal duties paid by the 
inhabitants of Huddersfield. Mr. Oastler has commenced the exami- 
nation of the act of Parliament which originally enabled the Ramsdens 
to construct the canal in question. He argues that Sir John is only 
the trustee of the public, and that consequently he has no right to ap- 
propriate the funds to his own purposes. The casc is strongly made 
out, and we have understood that great excitement has been produced 
by the disclosure.—Zeeds Times. 

A pedestrian, who calls himself “the Rabone youth,” on Friday 
accomplished the following feat : he walked seven miles in one hour, 
ran eleven in the next hour, and again walked seven miles in the suc- 
ceeding hour, making a total of twenty-five miles in three hours. The 
ground over which he walked to and fro was from the Gaol Square, 
Stafford, to the road leading to Silkmore, near Radford Bridge. 
Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

On the 16th, Mr. Robert Hunter, of Holbeach, attained his 
eightieth year; on which occasion he lifted a twenty-stone sack of 
flour from off the threshold of Mr. Carter’s granary, and carried ita 
considerable distance.—Zincoln Mercury. 

A deserving young man, in Witham, having some time since applied 
for a situation in the Excise, was requested to be prepared with a me- 
morial as to character, from the respectable inhabitants in his neigh- 
bourhood. In this he was very successful. In the course of his can- 
vass, he called upon a clergyman in the vicinity, who has generally 
looked upon himself as somewhat superior to his brethren. His reye- 
rence, after a few inquiries, asked whether it was true the applicant was 
a Dissenter? Hesaid he was. ‘“ Then,” said his reverence, “ I shall 
sign no certificate to assist you to get a place ; but if Ican ever prevent 
a Dissenter from doing so, I will gladly sign a memorial for the pur- 
pose ! ”— Colchester Gazeite. 


A correspondent of the Globe, who writes from Dover, gives the fol- 
lowing account of a lamentable accident which happened off the South 
Foreland on Thursday morning. ‘‘ Shortly after six o’clock, the frigate 
Castor, Captain Lord John Hay, was seen passing down the Channel 
to the westward, with a faveurable breeze; and the Cameleon revenue 
cutter, commanded by Lieutenant Pratbent, R.N., was lying-to after 
her night’s cruise, at a short distance off the harbour, with eight of the 
crew in their berths, and nine persons on the lock-out, a portion of 
whom were then employed reefing the sails. The pennant was hoisted 
as acompliment to the frigate ; and a few moments after the cutter was 
run down, and only four persons, two men and two boys, survive to 
afford any explanation of this unhappy event. It was remarked as the 
frigate approached, that no attention was observed on board of the cut- 
ter being a-head ; and one of the boys said, ‘* We shall certainly be run 
down.” The frigate immediately hove to, and hoisted out the boats; 
but all that could be observed was four persons and a handspike. Two 
of the packet steamers, which were ready for sea, immediately went out 
to render assistance ; but all to no avail. We trust the matter will be 
duly investigated ; as, in moderate weather and broad daylight, we can 
but think that if proper precaution had been used, this melancholy event 
would not have occurred.” 

Three men were drowned on Wednesday night, by the upsetting ofa 
boat, on her return to Folkestone, after witnessing the regatta at Dover. 
The men were intoxicated. 

The following account of a riot and military outrage at Chatham 
was sent to us last Saturday evening ; but the circumstances are of so 
serious a kind, that we declined publishing them without inquiry. The 
paragraph, however, having been copied from a respectable journal into 
all the Daily Papers, and no contradiction or explanation having, as fat 
as we know, been given, we suppose the facts are correctly stated, and 
subjoin the account. 

“ Friday (yesterday weck), the town of Chatham was thrown into the utmost 
confusion, owing to a body of sailors and other persons parading the town armed 
with bludgeons. This disturbance arose from a serious riot that took place on 
Chatham Lines the preceding evening (Thursday), when the privates and the 
non-commissioned officers belonging to the 88th Regiment advanced in complete 
battle array towards the booths where the people were enjoying themselves after 
the races. The soldiers were armed with bayonets, and plunged them indis- 
criminately into every individual within their reach, thereby wounding about 
thirty persons. A warrant-oflicer belonging to his Majesty’s ship Tribune now 
lies at the Royal Navy Hospital, Brompton, in a very precarious state ; and 
James Parr, a stone-mason, received two severe sabre cuts in the head, which 
nearly proved fatal ; one cut measures five inches, and the other about four. 
There is also a drummer lying at the Hospital, and no hopes are entertained of 
his recovery. The scene on the Lines was terrific ; men, women; and children 
were trampled and cut about in a most horrid manner. Friday, about five; 
intimation was conveyed to the soldiers that the sailors were near the Barracks. 
Accordingly, the privates and non-commissioned officers belonging to the S8th 
sallied out of the Barracks on the Brompton side, with their arms in their 
hands. The men were urged on by the sergeants and corporals, by saying) 
* Now give it them, my boys!’ Several sailors were stunting about by the 
Queen's Head and the Army and Navy Hotel, ang they were most furiously 
attacked by the soldiers. Several of them were severely wounded, five © 
whom were conveyed bleeding profusely to the Navy Hospital. One poot 
fellow received a desperate wound in his head, four inches in length, and his 
skull was fractured in a most shocking manner ; no hopes are entertained of his 
recovery. About three weeks ago, this town was so disturbed by the same 
regiment, that the shopkeepers were compelled to close their window’ 

Several persons were then wounded ; and yet these. men are still permitted to 
wear their side-arms, with a perfect knowledge of the disgraceful use they m2X¢ 
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been presented to the High Constable, signed by many respectable inhabi- 
tants.” — Maidstone Gazette. 

In compliance with the requisition, the High Constable appointed 
Wednesday last for a public meeting; which was numerously and 
most respectably attended. The High Constable took the chair. 
Several gentlemen addressed the meeting, all of whom agreed that im- 
mediate steps should be taken by the parish to prevent in future those 
disgraceful outrages committed by the soldiers using their side-arms. 
It was stated, that a memorial signed by some of the inhabitants had 
been presented to Colonel Greenwell, commander of the garrison at 
Chatham, beseeching him to order that the men, when off duty, should 
not wear their side-arms. This memorial producing no effect, a peti- 
tion has been sent to the Commander-in-Chief, complaining of the 
soldiers’ brutal conduct. One of the bayonets, belonging to a soldier 
who was active in the riot on Friday evening, on the Chatham Lines, 
was produced to the meeting. It was bent completely double. The 
bayonet was marked with number 17. The meeting was also in- 
formed, that some of the wounded men now lying in the Royal Hospital 
are suffering under very severe wounds, and that several civiliens are 
also lying dangerously ul. Resolutions, moved by Mr. W. Townsend, 
were then unanimously agreed to, expressive of the sense of the meet- 
ing of the impropriety and danger of allowing soldiers to carry arms 
when not on duty; and it was tesolved, that as applications to the 
Commander-in- Chief had not produced any beneficial effect, a petition 





be presented to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
praying him to take steps to prevent such fatal oceurrences as had 
arisen from allowing soldiers to carry side-arms when off duty. The 
meeting then separated. 

This affair is not the only evidence the week has produced in con 
firmation of Mr. Ellice’s statement respecting the demoralized condi. 
tion of the Army. On Sunday, James Smith, who belongs to the 
Royal Artillery, now quartered at Hulme, near Manchester, murdered 
his wife by shooting her in the throat, while she had one of his children 
inherarms. It appears that the woman had been twice married, and 
was drunken and dissolute. She had been connected with Smith, after 
her first husband’s death at Woolwich; and he was compelled by the 
Magistrates to marry her. Smith committed the act with premedita- 
tion. His wife’s conduct, he said, made him wretched; so he first 
drank freely, and then went home and shot her through a thin partition 
in his house. ‘The woman died instantaneously, and Smith was taken, 
sitting quietly on his bed. 

Another outrage by a soldier occurred on Wednesday week, at Car- 
lise. While part of the 15th Regiment were practising with blank- 


First heat—5 to 4 aguinst Pincher; 2 to 1 against Goldfringe ; and 4 to ? 


against Shylock. Won inacanter. Second heat—6 to 4 on the mare; whe 


won by aneck, after a good race. 

On Wednesday, the weather being remarkably fine, the company was 
very numerous; but the Royal party did not attend. The races cama 
off as follows. 

Sweepstakes of 30 sovereigns each, h, ft, for 2 years old, 7st.; 3 years, Ost.; fillies al- 
lowed 3lb. Three quarters of a Mile. 

Sir T. Stanley’s Intriguer, 3 years, 9st. 2lb. 

Mr. Gardnor’s Comet, 3 years, 9st. 2lb..... 

Mr. Cosby’s Stradbally, 3 years, 9st. 21D... ee eee ene veee pu 

Betting—5 to 1 on Intriguer, who won ina canter, pulling double 
way. He has recently been purchased for 600 guineas by Sir Thomas Stanley, 
torunin the Cheshire and Lancashire districts. It is the first time that Sur 
Thomas’s colours or jockey have been seen on Runnymede. 
















the 


The Maena Cuarta Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, h, ft. for 3 years old, New Mile. 
Sir T. Stanley’s Intriguer, walked over 
Mr. Cosby’s Stradbally, Mr. Gardnor’s Comet, Mr. Theobald’s Stockwell Lass, and 


Sir G, Heathcote’s Nisus, paid, 
Sweepstakes of 30 sovereigns, h. ft. for 2 years old, T.Y.C. 
Sir G. Heathcote’sValentissimo, walked over. : 
Duke of Richmond's c, by Camel, out of Dream, and Captain Byng’s c, by Neleaws, 
out of Mushroom, paid, 
The Surry AND Mrpp.Esex Stakes of 25 sovereigns each, 15 ft. &e. Two Miles and 
adistance. 24 Subscribers, 15 of whom declared, Xe. 
Mr, Alderson’s Robin Roughead,.4 years, 7st. 71D.....++- Sus sans 
Mr. De Burzgh’s The Bravo, 4 years, 6st. 13ib....... 
Mr. Theobald’s Stockwell Lass, 3 years, 5st. 8lb...... sees ae > 
Betting—5 to 1 on Robin Roughead; who sprung off in front, and led f 
about fifty yards; when the filly, pulling so hard that the boy could not hold 
her, passed him, and made running to the end of the rails: here Robin Re ugh- 
head resumed the lead, and was never in danger, except at the distance, where it 
looked like a race between him and The Bravo: shaking him off after a 
struggle, he won cleverly by a length. 









short 


The Lanpres’ Puare of 501, 3 years, years, 7st.; 4 years, Sst. 2lb.; 5 years, Sst. Sib; 
6, and aged, Sst. 11lb,; mares and gelding allowed 3lb.; winners once this year 
3lb.; twice 5lb.; and thrice Jib. extra: horses that have started twice this year, 
without winning, allowed 5lb, Mile Heats. 

Mr. Forth’s sister to Imbar, 3 years. ......eeee: 
Mr. Kent's Baleine, 4 years .,.... 
Mr. Harrison's Repentance, 4 year eoeee 
Mr. Beckett’s c, by St, Patrick, 3 years........ ° 
The running on Thursday, the third and last day, was remarkably 
good ; every race was hardly contested. 
Propuce Sweepstakes of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft., for 3 years old, New Mile. 
6 Subscribers, 
Lord Orford's f. Chataigne, Sst. lb. ........ ets ‘ 
Lord Stradbroke’s f. by Partisan, 8st, MID. cee. eee e cece ee eee eee 











cartridge in the Castle yard, one of the men named M‘Donald, suddenly 
discharged his piece in the face of a lad who was looking on, named 
Cook, son of the keeper of the canteen. The lad instantly fell to the 
ground, and he was found to be so much injured that doubts were at 
one time entertained for his life. He has since considerably recovered. 
The object of the man appears not to have been to injure the boy; he 
says it was done merely for a lark, and that he did not think a blank- 
cartridge would have had such an effect. He was instantly ordered 
into confinement, where he awaits the issue of his insane prank.— 
Carlisle Journal. 

On Friday evening, two gentlemen, supposed to be Naval officers, at- 
tempted to leave Southampton with a spirited horse and gig, while 
under the influence of liquor. ‘They had not proceeded far before both 
were thrown out, und picked up in a state of insensibility: one was not 
much hurt, but the other lies in a state of great suffering. 

On Wednesday last, a party went from Bognor to Goodwood, ona 
pleasure excursion. Three females incauticusly got into a four-wheeled 
chaise to drive to Molescomb, when the horse ran away with it, and one 
of the ladies, named Hunt, the widow of a Missionary, was killed by 
jumping out. The horse leaped over a gate across a road, and abso- 
lutely dragged the carriage with the three women over it. 





Egham Races commenced on Tuesday, and were numerously and 
fashionably attended. fhe King and Qucen, accompanied |.y the 
Princess Augusta, the Duke of Dorset, Earl and Countess of Errol, 
Karl of Albemarle, and a numerous suite in six carriages, arrived on the 
course about one o'clock. Among the company, we also see the names 
of Lord Exmouth, Lord Hillsborough, the Marchioness of Downshire, 
Countess of Berkeley, Lord S. Osborne, General Grosvenor, Colonel 
o. Messrs. Ward, Harcourt, and Ricardo. The running was as 
ollows. 


i. 8 = : 
The Gorn Cup Sraxes of 10 sovereigns each; 3 years, 6st. 12lb.; 4 years, Sst. 101b.; 








9 years, Sst. 31b.; 6 years, and aged, 9st. 6lb.; mares and geldings allowed 3lb. 
Che Wiuner to be sold for G00 sovereigns, &c,; secoud horse to save his stake. Two 
Miles. 13 Subscribers. 

Mr. Forth’s sister to Imbar, 3 years ...........6- oe 0ee 1 

Mr, Cosby’s Patapan, brother to Kate, 3 years ..... Sd Ws dpeeeee 2 

Mr. J. Day’s Liston, aged ........00.0. ELSE CESS a yGR bea Leaoak’ 3 

Mr. Heathcote’s Astracan, 4 years ....0...00.00.008 Oeccveee 4 


One of these, Liston, though not the winner, is said to be an extraordinary 
horse. “He is now fourteen years old; has won upwards of fifty races; is 
generally hunted in the winter; and is still, owing to skilful management, as 
fresh and frolicsome as a four-year old. We believe we do not err in asserting 
that he has run and won oftener than any horse that ever lived.” 
The Winvsor Castre Stakes of 25 sovereigns each, 15 ft.; for 3 years old, 7st, 3lb.; 
4 years, 8st. 7lb.; fillies and geldings allowed 3lb, Mile and there quarters, * 
: Sir G. Heathcote’s Samarcand, 4 years, walked over. 
Mr, Sadler's Cinderella, 4 years, and Mr, Sowerby’s Catalonian, 4 years, paid. 
Sweepstakes of 25 sovereigns each, h. ft : for 2 years old colts, 8st. 
8st.-21b.; winner once 3lb. twice 51b. extra, Halt a mile. 7 Subse 








Sib. ; fillies, 





Mr. Cosby’s Griselda, sister to Pu 
Mr. De Burgh’s Jacopo ........ ‘ 
3 and 4 tol on Griselda; a very beautiful race, and won by only a neck. 
ales Marcu 50 sovereigns each. One Mile. 
Mr. Smith’s ch, g. Friar Tuck, by Robin Hood, 6 years, Mst.....0. 1 
Mr. Kemp's ch. m. Jessy, 6 years, 9st. ..... 0. escceuees esenocee & 
High odds on the Friar, who won in a canter. 
TS seoheEeN and Gentizwen’s Pate of 50/.; 3 years, 6st. 121b. ; 4 years, Sst. 71b.,; 
years Yst.; 6 and aged, 9st. 3lb. Mares and geldings allowed 3lb. “The wi 
be sold for 200, &e Heat Two Miles. : . a 
Tlon. Capt. Berkeley’s f.Goldfringe, 3 years..... 
Mr. Cosby's Pincher, 3 years ......0...000006 
Mr. Beckett’s Denbies, 4 years........ 
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| than the beginning. 


The betting opened at 5 to 4 on Chataigne, and finished at 7 to 4 on the Sal- 
tana filly. They set off at a tremendous pace, Chataigne leading throughout, 
and winning by half a neck with great difficulty ; the end was much slower 

The Sunnine Hint Stakes of 5 sovereigns each and 30 added, for 3 years old and 

upwards. Three quarters of a mile. 6 Subscribers. 
Captain Gardnor’s Messenger, 5 years, Sst. SID... eee cee eee eee 
Captain Martyn’s Contriver, 4 years, Sst. 6.002... cerns O8.050.0.6 2 

The following also started, but were not placed ; Mr. De Burgh’s The Bravo, 4 years 
7st. LOb. (third); Mr. G. Harrison's Repentance, 4 years, 7st. LOlb. (fourth): Mr. PR. 
Dockeray’s Fop, 4 years, 7st. 101b. (fifth.) : 

Betting—5 to 4 against Messenger, and 6 to 4 agst Bravo. The whole five 
kept together till opposite Jenner’s Betting-stand, where Repentance and Fop 
gave up; the other three were abreast, and gave so beautiful a finish to the race, 
that Messenger won by a head only, and Contriver defeated Bravo by barely 
half a neck. <A better handicap has seldom been made. 








Swerpsrakes of 50 sovereigns cach, 20 ft., for 2 years old, colts, Sst. Sib. 
2b. Winners to carry 3lb, extra. Three quarters of a mile. 4 Su 

Sir G. Heathcote’s ch, c. Valentissimo .... 
Captain Gardnor’s ch, f. Bucephalia......... 
Captain Ricardo’s br. c, by Camel...... ewes 

Captain Martyn’s Macbeth,........64- tbagescneves eroccceseas 4 

Betticg—2 to 1 on Valentissimo. The Mirandole colt made running till 
within two distances of the chair, where she failed, Macbeth making his exit 
about tlie same time; head 















the other two left to themselves, ran head and h 
home, the colt winning by about half a neck. 

The Farmers’ Cup, value 50 guineas, given by the gentlemen of Mr. De : 
Hunt, was won by Mr, Hook’s Glow-worm, beating Mr, Mason’s gr.m, by Grimaldi, 
aud Mr, Willis’s Englefield, who broke down, 








IRELAND, 


Mr. O'Connell has addressed a letter from Derrinane Abbey té 
the “ People of Ireland,” on the present state of affairs. After some 
introductory remarks on the recommencement of agitation by the 
Orangemen, and some contemptuous ridicule of their Primo Buffo, 
Lord Winchilsea, he proceeds to explin his plan of resistance to the 
enemy, as follows. 

“* The means of such resistance are, in my judgment, twofold—negative and 
affirmative. , : 

“ The negative means consist in the absence of agrarian disturbances and 
crimes. I wished to God I possessed any influence over the persons who per- 
petrate Whiteboy crimes. if I did possess that influence, how earnestly would 
T implore of them to desist; how anxiously would I—and even as it “is, 1 do 
implore of men to abandon such crimes, now and for ever—crimes which never 
produced ::iy one good or beneficial result to the peopie of Ireland- e 
which are committed almost exclusively upon that very class of poor peop 
the titled Orangemen are now, even now, preparing the means of exterm 
—crimes which disgust the friends of the people, whilst they give add f 
strength and power to their worst enemies. In the name of our sufferine 
country—in the name of the living and all-ayenging God—I conjure my cons. 
trymen to desist from agrarian crimes of every description. . . . 

** Perhaps it will be communicated to every Catholic in Ireland, and to many 
Protestants, that 1 denounce as an enemy to Ireland, and as a base traitor & 
his native land, any man who directly or indirectly commits or joins ix 
WAibdy 60g 40 HIM 6 <6 4 ck a 8) k's bh ae OM 

“ Again, expressing my most fervent wish to suppress all agrarian dis~ 
turbances, I come to the more active means of resisting the Orangeists ; of pre- 
tecting the people from the murderous designs ‘of that execrable party, and of 
procuring solid and substantial advantages for Ireland. Si 

“* The first step necessary is combination—Jawful, open combination. £ at 
first thought that it would be useful to organize lodges of ¢ Friends of Ireland ;’ 
to be called ¢ Irish Lodges,’ to counteract and oppose the Orange Lodges ; 
but I have abandoned the idea almost as soon as formed, although, I confess, i 
was for one moment fascinated with the idea of having twenty ‘ Irish Lodges” 
for every ‘ Orange Lodge’ which is or should be in existence. 
up the plan after a short consideration. 
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Society, in its nature, tends ‘o crime, and is liable to every calumnions and false 
charge, and puts all the individuals composing it in the power of the worst man 
in the society, who may with safety and success accuse his companions of any 
political crime he pleases, although of his own invention. And secondly, be- 
cause the * Orange Lodges’ are clearly illegal bodies ; every member of an 
Orange Lodge is liable to be indicted, convicted, and punished for a misde- 
meanour. I therefore gave up my idea of ‘Irish Lodges,’ because I would not 
advise any of my countrymen to imitate the illegal conduct of the Orangemen, 
which, on the contrary, ought, and I trust will, be put down by law. 

The Irish Lodges’ being thus impracticable, the next resource will be 
found in county clubs. I wish to scea ‘Liberal Club’ established in each 
county upon the plan now existing in the counties of Monaghan and Meath, 
and about to be established, I hope immediately, in the King’s County. The 
very superior state of public spirit and energy in the counties of Monaghan and 
Meath is to be attributed almost exclusively to the organization of the ‘Liberal 
Club in each of them. . My plan, therefore, is to procure the institution of a 
Liberal Club in every county in Ireland. A subscripsion of one shilling a month, 
and the being proposed by one member and seconded by another, to be, as in 
the Catholic Association, the only requisite to constitrte a member. 

I intend actively to exert myself to reduce this plan into practice. When 
a few Counties are organized, it will be my duty to form a Liberal Club for the 
city of Dublin, to guide and direct all the others; and I hope to be in Dublin 
quite in time to have the arrangement of the Dublin Liberal Club complete 
before November. 

“ Before I proceed to detail the duties of the Liberal Club in each eounty, 
allow ane to confess myself, candidly and distinctly, to bea Ministerialist. I 
am at present a supporter of the existing Ministry. I wish to act myself, and 
to procure the people of Ireland to act, in the manner least calculated to em- 
barrass, and most calculated to give strength to the present Administration ; sub- 
ject, however, to the paramount duty of attending, above all things, and before 
all things, to the interests of Ireland. 

‘It is exclusively because I am convinced that the interests of Ireland are iden- 
tified with those of the present Ministry that I support them. . . . . . 

‘* For a long time, I cherished a faint hope that the Orange faction might be 
conciliated to Ireland, and I have, for some years—-indeed since emancipation— 
acted on the plan of conciliation ; I have exerted all my energies and devoted all 
the resources of my mind to the endeavour to reconcile the Orangemen with 
Irishmen; I, acted with as much zeal as if I believed success attainable. JI how- 
ever, scarcely deceived myself by my hopes, and Iam now, and for ever, con- 
vinced that Orangeism must be put down, or that it will keep Ireland down, 
without hope and without redemption. 

“T therefore give the conciliation of Orangemen to the winds; and whilst I 
am ready to strew with flowers the path of any man who leaves the Orange 
ranks and joins the People, to the faction itself I proclaim perpetual and unre- 
mitting opposition. In that opposition the present Ministry must join. I am, 
therefore, quite indispcsed to conduct our new agitation so as to encumber or 
embarrass the Administration. My wish is to give them every support con- 
sistent with the liberty and legislative independence of Ireland. 

** The success of my plan—embracing, as it dovs, a Liberal Club for each 
county, and a Grand Liberal Club’ for all Ireland, to be assembled in Dublin— 
will depend upon the utility of the measures to be promoted by these clubs— 
upon the perfect legality of their proceedings—upon the cooperation they can 
afford to the King’s Government against the disloyal machinations of the mur- 
derous Orange Lodges—and upon their holding out peaceable and legal redress 
to the poorer classes of the Irish for the inflictions of Orange oppression and 
atrocity; and, above all, wpon their sympathizing with the wants and wishes 
of the Irish people, and, in return, enjoying the perfect confidence of that 
brave and faithful people. 

** To attain these ends, the following definitg objects should form the consti- 
tution of the ‘ Liberal Clubs :’ First, to prevent, if possible—and to punish 
where they exist—all ‘agrarian crimes.’ This should be considered as the pri- 
mary and vital principle of the ‘ Liberal Clubs.’ Without the suppression of 
agrarian crimes we can neither resist the threatened Orange combination to per- 
— oppression, nor obtain for the people of Ireland those measures of legis- 

ative relief which the present Ministry are, I believe, disposed t» grant. In short, 
no evils can be avoided, nor any good procured for {reland, until ¢ agrarian 
crimes and miscrtancy’ are totally extinguished. 

“* The second object of the Liberal Clubs will be to put the law rigidly and 
actively in force against the members of the Orange Lodges, and to punish by 
due course of law all the crimes and misdemeanours of the Orangeinen. Every 
insulting proceeding on their part, provocative of a breach of the peace, is in 
itself a misdemeanour, and should be indicted and punished as such. Of course, 





every riotous assembly of Orangemen should be equally proceeded against, and 
unished in a similar manner. So should their riots, and, above all, their mur- 
ers. i 


In punishing these crimes, ‘the Liberals,’ for that is our denomination, 
will give all the assistance they can to the Government and to the constituted 
authorities, and we shall be entitled to the assistance, in return, of the consti- 
tuted authorities. ; 

‘* The third object of the ‘ Liberal Clubs’ will be one of vital importance— 
to procure peaceably, legally, and constitutionally, the total extinction of tithes. 
It is our own fault of we do not succeed. We will have none to blame but our- 
selves if tithes are ever again demanded or paid in Ireland. The tithes are, at 
present, in fact, if not in law, payable only once a year—that is, at November ; 
and shortly after that month the Parliament will meet again; and if the voice of 
the people of Ireland be loud enough in demanding the abolition of tithes, the 
Legislature will extinguish them for ever. The House of Commons, we all 
know, at a blow knocked off two-fifths of the tithes ; and this reduction would 
now be law, but for the folly of the Upper House, and the wickedness of Irish 
parsons and their advisers. The tithes are, therefore, staggering, and it requires 
nothing but a peaceable and legal determination on the part of the people; to 
seek constitutionally for their extinction, in order to have them abolished for 
ever. 

**To this point the attention of the ‘ Liberal Club’ in each county must be 
directed. They must procure a meeting in every parish to state its local 
grievances, and to petition against the continuance of the blood-stained impost 
of tithes. It will be right to begin the meetings to petition as soon as possible, 
in order that petitions with from one to two millions of signatures may be 
réady before the first day of the next session of Parliament. 

‘* The law of tithes has undergone a considerable alteration by means of Mr. 
Stanley’s Act, which is in operation at present; so far as to prevent the Clergy 
from levying tithes with the flippancy they formerly did; and it takes away the 
power to distrain in nine cases out of ten. This point is of the utmost value. It 
will protect almost all the poor occupiers of lands from being distrained, or, 
indeed, sued in any way. It will, to use a familiar Irish phrase, bother the most 
truculent of the parsons pretty considerably. 

** On this point, too, 1 will address another letter to ‘ the Liberals,’ so soon as 
my books arrive. I will state to them how far the claws of the Orange parsons 
are tied up. The Liberal Clubs will then be able to afford legal protection to 
the occupiers of the land against all species of illegal harpies. But. in the mean 


time, it should-b¢ distiactly understood, that it is a crime to form any species of 
combination or confederacy to resist the payment of tithes legally demandable ; 
yet that it has been said that any individual may separately, and by himself, 
utterly refuse to pay tithes, and thus form what has been called ‘a passive resist- 





ance ’to such payment. Let the ‘ Liberal Clubs,’ however, watch continually 
to prevent any violation of the law whatsoever. f 

“In seeking hitherto for the abolition of tithes, we have spared the existing 
interests of the present race of incumbents. I doubt much the justice of making 
such a concession, and I am convinced of its impolicy. We cannot conciliate 
these men, and yet we leave them at liberty to continue the contest, without 
any risk to their individual interests! I believe the time is come to insist upon 
the immediate cashiering of cvery sinecure ecclesiastical | , and, at the 
utmost, to put upon a species of half-pay every sinecure parson. Indeed I do 
believe that it is a bad reason to give any man money, that he has hitherto re. 
ceived a great deal, without giving any kind of value for it. ° * * 

‘¢ The fifth, and greatest object of each ¢ Liberal Club’ should be to precure 
‘the Repeal of the Union.’ This is an object which should never be lost sight 
of. It is not possible to do full and effectual justice to Ireland in any other than 
a Domestic Legislature. None but an Irish Parliament will ever consent to ex~ 
tinguish that greatest of all existing evils, absenteeism. 

‘We must, however, agitate ‘ Repeal” with as much caution and prudence 
as determination and perseverance. Above all things, and before all things, we 
raust take care that it isnot made a sectarian or religious question. The Orange 
Lodges are endeavouring as much as they can to convert it into a Catholic question. 
They are giving it a religious hue, and denouncing it as such. This, then, is 
acritical moment. It is one in which ¢ Repeal’ may be flung back ten—nay, 
twenty years. We are, it is true, agitating to oppose the Orange faction—let us 
keep the Repeal question quite separate from that opposition. Let us get rid, if 
we can, of the ‘tithe question’ first; or, if that be tedious, let us at all events 
use every exertion to convince the people that ‘ the Repeal’ is mtended and ealcu- 
lated for the benefit of all, and that it is immaterial for the purposes of the Club 
what the religion of any individual may be. We are looking for the restoration 
of the liberties of all classes and creeds in Ireland, withowt any distinction 
whatsoever. This duty is an awful one—it consists in the perpetual severance 
of religious prejudices or interests from the agitation of ‘the Repeal.’ If we 
succeed in this separation, our ultimate success will not be remote; but if, by 
our present indiscretion, we enable the Orangemen to convert ‘the Repeal’ into 
another Catholic question, no other event can have the power of inflicting such 
a blight upon the hopes of Repeal. Let us, then, whilst we act firmly, act also 
cautiously, and steer such a course as will prevent the great cause of legislative 
independence from on the one hand embarrassing a Ministry disposed at present 
to be just towards Ireland, or from on the other enabling the deadly foes of Ire- 
land—the Orangeists—to tarnish and grievously injure that cause by degrading 
it into a sectarian squabble. a4 

“Let us, then, in agitating the Repeal, keep these dangers in view; and 
whilst we neither abandon nor relax our efforts to attain Repeal, let us put those 
efforts under the guidance and control of the most prudent and discreet caution, 
recollecting that, after all, a Domestic Legislature is the only one under which 
Ireland can prosper.” 

The letter concludes with a summary of its foregoing contents, and 
the promise of another letter to Lord Duneannon, in which the faults 
of Earl Grey’s Government of Ireland are to be pointed out for his 
Lordship’s instruction. : ’ 

| The plan laid down by Mr. O’ Connell is worthy of bis sagacity ; he 
will have the Law and the Government on the side of his agitation. 
How adroitly, too, he has given the Repeal question the ‘‘go-by” for 
the present ; affecting to consider it the most important though the least 
pressing! ‘There it lies at the bottom of his budget of agitation, ready 
to be brought up or let alone, as the exigencies of the time or the occa- 
sions of O’ Connell may require. } 








The late sanguinary mecting of Conservatives was a total failure as 
to numbers, intelligence, property, and genuine spirit. We illustrated 
it by one fact—that a single merchant did not attend, except one 
merchant tailor. We can add, that there was not a country gentleman 
uttended—and we are ready to go into the facts—who had not a neat 
relative in the Church. The dinner was, if possible, a greater failure 
than the meeting. There were covers laid for 300 persons, in the 
confident expectation that those who talked so big would muster 
numerously. About half an hour before dinner the probable deficiency 
was made manifest by the limited sale of dinner-tickets. It was then 
decided, that one of the three long tables which had been prepared 
should be removed, as the paucity of numbers would be more evident if 
contrasted with the extent of the original ‘preparations. We have it 
from an authentic witness, that the hurry-scurry of the removal of the 
tables, &c., that the disappointment might not be told too plainly, was 
amusing. The bustle over—how many sat down to dinner? Some of 
the Conservative papers stated 120. After all the bustle, canvassing— 
notwithstanding the Kent lion of Winchilsea—exactly 98 of the loyal 
Protestants of all Ireland sat down to dinner. It is right to expose 
these things; not for the sake of Ireland—for every one knows the 
contemptible nature of the faction here, both as to intelligence or 
physical strength, and that the capacity of mischief only lies in their 
having exclusive possession of the public offices and the jury-box, and 
also having the Attorney-General their half-masked but most assured 
partisan; but for the information of England, it is right to show by 
data that the capacity of the faction for mischief is not equal to its 
inclination.— Dublin Pilot. ¢ 

The Reverend Marcus Beresford has written a letter to the Dublin 
Evening Post, repudiating in strong language the expressions attributed 
to him in the report of the proceedings at the Protestant Meeting 
published in that journal. But, unfortunately for Mr. Beresford, his 
words were taken down by a trustworthy reporter, in short-hand : the 
original notes are forthcoming, and the reporter will swear to their 
correctness. 

The Conservatives have entered into a subscription for “ asserting 
the rights of the Clergy.” Sums amounting to 1,607/. already appeat 
upon paper. Lord Winchilsea gives 5001. ; Lord Roden 3001. ; and 
the Evening Mail has contributed 100/. j 

When Mr. O’Connell started on the mere experiment of opposing 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald in the county of Clare, in a few hours, and 
without any public meeting, the sum of 1,600/. was subscribed arnoiigr: 
the poor Catholics. In less than a fortnight, the amount contribute 
for a single election, the Catholic candidate being notoriously ineligible, 
was 14,0007. But then, the hearts of the Catholics were in the agita~ 
tion; their object was a legitimate one; they had the money and jw 
right willing to expend it. The Conservatives, on the contrary, have 
been always in the habit of receiving. In almost every ease, their a 
are greater than-their incomes. The Tory landlords are, in Jac the 
mere holders of the fee; they are generally the nominal owners of the 50s 


whilst the Catholics, particularly in the. South.and West, form the vast 
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majority of the bond fide possessors of preperty. The last thirty years 
have produced many revolutions, but none more extraordinary than the 
change in the relative possessors of wealth in Ireland; a truth which 
will.be most strikingly exemplified before the Conservatives have pro- 
ceeded much further in their agitative campaign.— Globe Correspondent. 

Arrangements are now in progress, conducted by an estimable dig- 
nitary of the Church, the Dean of Cloyne, for the purpose of affording 
to such of the Protestant clergy as dissent from those violent and un- 
christian sentiments put forth at some late public meetings, an oppor- 
tunity of declaring their sentiments thereon, and who, as ministers of 
the Gospel, feel themselves called on to take every means in their power 
to prevent those disasters to be anticipated from the unfortunate rejec- 
tion of the Tithe Bill by the House of Lords, not only as it affects the 
peace of the community at large, but as cruelly threatening destitution, 
misery, and ruin to a great portion of the clergy themselves and their 
families.—Dublin Evening Post. 


No demand for tithe.composition can be made in the present year 
until after the Ist of November, by those who came in for relief under 
the Million Act. The former statutes relating to tithes made the com- 
position payable by half-yearly gales in May and November ; but the 
act passed in the session of 1833, and which received the Royal assent 
on the 29th of August in that year, directed that, in future, the pay- 
ment should be made yearly on the Ist of November. Those who came 
in for relief under the Million Act received the payments made to them 
in satisfaction not only of the tithes for 1831, 2, and 3, but also of all 
preceding arrears. ‘The tithe-owners who received money from the 
Government, cannot, therefore, look to the lands for any arrears, nor 
for the composition of the present year, nor resort to any legal process 
until after the Ist of November next. Tenants at will, and tenants 
from year to year, which latter class includes persons holding under 


| of September, which the inhabitants may deem most convenient. 
| dinner is to be given in the Parliament House, the only 
| Edinburgh capable of accommodating the numbers who are likely to 

attend. 
| banquet by the Lord Provost and Corporation was given to his 
| Majesty in this fine old hall, the only time it has ever been used for 
| such a purpose. 
| at the dinner next month. 


SCOTLAND. 


Earl Grey has accepted the invitation from Edinburgh; and ha¢ 


agreed to be in that city any day of the week beginning with the 15th 
The 
room im 


When George the Fourth visited Edinburgh, the civie 


Lord Brougham, it is said, will certainly be presené 


A meeting of the working classes was held at Edinburgh on the 20tk 
instant, for the purpose of presenting Mr. Aytoun with a “testimo= 
nial” of their regard for his political character, and gratitude for his 
public services. Resolutions were also passed-declaratory of the insuf- 
ficiency of the Reform Act, and in favour of short Parliaments and 
secret voting. Several long speeches were made by Messrs. Aytoung 
Alstown, Adie, and Davidson: they were all full ‘of bitter denunciatior 
of the Whigs. We cannot ascertain, from a long report of the pro 
ceedings and a leading paragraph in reference to them in the Edinburgh 
Patriot, what the “ testimonial” was ; but it must be something like ~ 
piece of plate, for there is a complimentary inscription on it. 

We learn with sincere pleasure that Sir D. K. Sandford is at length 
gradually recovering from his severe indisposition.— Glusgow Courier. 

We have advisedly abstained from entering on the present state and 
prospects of the Border freeholders under the Reform Act, nor shalk 


| we do so until the lists of voters have this year been completed ; but if 


proposals a (very general mode of tenure in this county), and whom the | 


law considers in the light of tenants from year to year, are not liable 
since the Ist of November last to the payment of the composition to 
the tithe-owners. Tenants to whom lettings were made, either by lease 
or otherwise, since the 16th August 1833, are also free from the pay- 
ment of the composition. We have next to state a most important fact— 
“ that where lands are occupied by persons not liable, the lands cannot 
be distrained, nor the goods of those persons taken for the composi- 
tion!” The remedy of the tithe-owner in such cases is, to resort to 
the usual legal proceedings against those liable, as for the recovery of 
any ordinary debt. He has the further remedy of suing by civil bill to 
the extent of 207. It is further provided, that where there is a year aud 
a half due, he may apply to a court of equity for a receiver over the 
lands. The last remedy cannot, however, be made available by those 
tithe-owners who received money from the Government until after the 
Ist of November 1835, long before which time we trust there will be 
a satisfactory legislative adjustment of the whole question. The pro- 
hibition of distraining the lands is # most important provision, and will, 
we doubt not, operate beneficially in preserving the peace of the 
country. The collisions which occur in effecting distraints, have been 
always found in the experience of past times tolead to tumult, breaches 
of the peace, bloodshed, and loss of human life.—Cork Reporter. 

Earnest remonstrances, from certain military authorities in Ireland, 
have been forwarded to the Horse Guards, complaining of the employ- 
ment of the Army in a duty so repugnant to the feelings of a British 
soldier, and so foreign from his legitimate avocations, as that of tithe- 
collecting. It was, perhaps, owing to these appeals to the good sense 
and manly feeling of theGeneral Commanding in Chief, that the troops 
have been relieved from the inglorious campaign on the borders of 
Wicklow. 

The Irish correspondents of the Daily Papers have furnished copious 
extracts from the examination of witnesses before the Magistrates at 
Ballyeagh, relative to a furious battle which took place some weeks ago 
in that neighbourhood, between two rival factions, the Cooleens and 
the Lawlors. The examination was concluded a month ago; but, for 
some reason unexplained, the local journals published no account of it. 
The details are of a very shocking description, as will appear from the 
following evidence of Mr. Hewson, a Magistrate, who was present. 

Expecting a fight to take place between the Lawlors and the Cooleens at the 
fair of Ballyeagh, on the 24th of June Jast, he went there with a party of sixty 
soldiers eo twelve policemen. The Lawlors were collected behind the tents, to 
the number of 200, with sticks. During the races all was quiet, the Lawlors 
having undisputed possession of the ground ; but at half-past three, he heard a 
mt of “ ce are coming,” and-saw the Cooleens approaching from the Listowel 
side. They had crossed from Clanmaurice by the new ferry, and came on in full 
array in their shirt-sleeves, and brandishing their sticks. There could not. be 
less than a thousand of them; and they were accompanied by about twenty 
women. The latter were for the purpose of carrying a supply of stones, which 
they brought in their aprons, as the place was a smooth strand and unprovided 
with that kind of ammunition. The Lawlors were more numerous than the 
Cooleens ; but the latter had the advantage as long as their supply of stones lasted. 
They pursued the Lawlors among the tents. Witness finding his efforts to make 
peace quite ineffectual, rode off for the soldiers, with whom he returned towards 
the tents, and took several prisoners. The fight lasted two hours. Saw several 

ple beaten severely. One man had his leg broken and another lost an eye. 
he Lawlors were finally victorious ; and the Cooleens retreated in two bodies, one 
towards Rahoona, and the other to the Cashin River. They rushed in great num- 
bers into one of the boats, which, owing to that circumstance, was upset. Wit- 
ness heard a cry that people. were drowning, and hastened to the place. The 
Tiver was about a quarter of a mile across. The shrieks of the people were heart- 
tending." The boat had sunk; hats and sticks were floating in all directions. 
Sew three or four men‘struggling for life on the Kilmore side (the side to 
which the Cooleens had wished to cross). © Several persons went into the water 
‘with horses to render assistance. ‘When he came up, he heard persons exclaim 
that the-people had been stoned, and prevented from landing. Mr. Hewson 
stated, that these factions have existed upwards of niet years ; and that he 
does not:remember any year that a fight Aas not taken place between them at 
the races of Ballyeagh on the 24th of June. The people were determined, and 
would not be prevented. The great exciting cause of these fights, he said, is the 
Pure love of fighting for its own sake. 

A huge portion of an immense cliff at Loop Head, Shannon Mouth, 
has detached itself from the main-land and fallen into the sea. The 
boisterous weather of last winter made extensive inroads along the 
estern shore. —Zrish' Paper, 
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there be one thing more than another in which the community ought ta 
rejoice, it is that men of property, intelligence, and integrity, have 
patriotically stepped forward to take a place upon the rolls of the dif- 
ferent counties, with the view and in the confident expectation of 
effectually counteracting the influence of a set of persons who have beert 
brought into political existence by the most dishonest means,—many o£ 
them without even a right to demand possession of the titles of the 
property on which they claimed to vote, and ready venally to sacrifice 
the independence of the county at the command of men yet more venak 
and corrupt.—Kelso Mail. 

Some rather curious consequences of the existing demand for gol€ 
are likely to develop themselves in regard to the Scotch banks, who 
are not protected by the new act, as the local English banks are, 
against paying in specie. The call for it both in Glasgow and Edin- 


e 


burgh, in return for their 12. notes, has been so great, the circumstance 
being an unusual one in that part of the United Kingdom, as to cause 


reat surprise among the managers of those banks, who were not led 
dy previous experience to take any precautions against such an eveite 
They begin to regret that they have not been secured equally with the 
English banks against any such contingency ; but they seem to have 
forgot that the Legislature could not bave afforded, at all events, any 
such protection to a small note circulation. They will be compelled in 
future to keep a larger supply of gold than vsual in their coffers.—~ 
Times. 

A dinner was given on Tuesday week, at Peebles, to the Ettrick 
Shepherd; Professor Wilson in the chair. Upwards of a hundred 
gentlemen, including Sir John and Colonel Hay, Mr. Bertram, and 
the Reverend H. Paul, attended. After dinner, Professor Wilson 
proposed Hogg’s health, in an eloquent speech. It elicited the follows 
ing reply from the Shepherd; who collected his spirits a@ wee while 
Mr. M‘Leod at his request gave the company a song. : 

“I thank ye a’ for what ye hae said, but whan I begin to speak o’ mysel’, there’s 
nae sayin’ whare I may stop, and I canna speak about ony ither thing the nicht. Mr. 
Wilson can tell ye that I hae fought very hard for my literary fame, but 1 hae got it at 
last. Naebody can say, after this nicht, that I hae na got it—naebody can say that 
I’m noa great genius after this nicht, or they will differ in opinion wi’ the best judges 
in the lan’, I gaed to Lunnon, an’ was received there as never ither man was received 
in this warld. I was made a member o’ seven learned societies. I got free tickets 
sent me for a’ the theatres, exhibitions, and every ither thing—but was sae loaded wi” 
honours that I was obliged to come awa’ hame to our ain Northern Metropolis, whare E 
was received in something o’ the same kind, but on a smaller seale, ['m a burgess 0” 
five royal towns, an’ I dinna ken how mony clabs I’m a member o’. I’m glad te see 
sae mony joyfu’ freins aroun’ me. I ken ye a’ wish me weel, an’ are sincere in your 
testimonies of admiration o’ me—they are mair than my simple head can contain. It 
has been stated that I was printin’ lees, and that I was na born on the 25th of 
January—noo na, I hae printed nae lees. I hae my mither’s word an’ my father’s 
haun writin’ for it. [The Shepherd then gave the story of his birth amidst storm, &c. 
&c.] After sie an a comin’ into the warld as that, it maun be expected that I maur 
hae some unearthly flame, but it was the being born on the 25th o’ January that made 
me a poet—an’ my whole life has been like that o’ Burns, an’ my mind has aye beer 
impressed an’ affected the way his was, sae muckle sae that I expected to dee at my 
thirty-seventh year, on the 2ist o’ August. I had made up my mind to it, and was 
sure it would happen. About the very time I grew very ill. I was sure I was gaun to 
dee. The folks about my bedside wadna believe me, but I tald them I would dee on 
the 21st of August ; but after the day passed awa’ I got quite weel again, and here 
stauns still the puir auld Shepherd. I hae been blamed for the eccentricity o’ my 
conduct, but you canna bind wi’ the ordinary rules the actions o’ a genius—sae 1 would 
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At Corgarff, on the Earl of Fife’s moors, Lord Craven Molineux, 
and the Honourable Mr. Villiers, were assailed, last week, by a large 
gang of desperate poachers, who not only shot the birds at which those 
noblemen’s dogs were pointing, but had the audacity to plunder their 
bags of their day’s sport. This isa fresh proof that there is something 
wrong in the Game- Laws, or the mountaineers are returning to the 
habits of their ancestors, only substituting ‘‘ black game” for “ black 
mail.” A similar circumstance occurred last year on Lord Panmure’s 
hills, with the exception that the game-bag was spared. 





Siscellanegus. 

Lord Auckland and Admiral Dundas. left the Admiralty on Thurs- 
day, on a tour of official duty. 

Mr. Spring Rice officiates for Lord Duncannon during his Lord- 
ship’s absence from the Home Department. Lord Duncannon’s visit 
to Ireland will last upwards of six weeks. 

The Earl of Gosford has been appointed Captain of the Yeomen of 
the Guard, which became vacant some time ago by the resignation of 
the Marquis of Clanricarde. 

The Commissioners appointed to administer the Poor-law Act are 
in daily communication with Mr. Stanley, the Under Secretary of 
State, at the Home Department. 
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The Earl of Eldon is prepared to take the field against the partridges 
on Monday next. 

Lady Brougham is at present sojourning at Brighton. The Chan- 
eellor, it is said, intends being there the latter end of next month. 

The Laureat, Rogers, and Wordsworth, have been on a visit to the 
Earl of Lonsdale, at Lowther Hall; where many distinguished indi- 
viduals resident in that neighbourhood were invited to meet them. 
Rogers, after visiting Southey and Wordsworth at their respective 1c- 
sidences, will stay a day or two with his friendthe Lord Chancellor, at 
Brougham Hall; from thence he will proceed to Edinburgh, be pre- 
sent at the meeting of the savants in that city, assist at the dinner to be 
given to Earl Grey, and thence on a visit to the Dutchess of Bedford, 
at her cottage in the Highlands.—Morning Chronicle. 

The new and increased Commission on the Irish Church has been 
issued; it contains the following names—Lord Brougham, Viscount 
Duncannon, Right Hon. E. J. Littleton, Sergeant D’Oyley, Thomas 





Cotton Yarn o....scccesscsesseseeeeesc 2,348,655 declared value, 
Cotton Goods ......cccccecsessseeeeee 7,095,193 


Total.......+0064++.€9,743,848 
If the exports of the second half-year should equal those of the first, 
the cotton exports of 1834 will considerably exceed those of any former 
year. 
The British ship Henry Grattan, ‘ifty days from Londonderry, bound 
to Philadelphia with whisky, 200 tous of coal, and 180 passengers, was 
run on shore on Long Beach, where she bilged. The passengers and 


| crew were saved, but were in great distress; ship and cargo a total loss, 


Edward Carleton Tuffnell, Daniel Maude, George Cornwall Lewis, | 


William Tighe Hamilton, Acheson Lyle, William Newport, Denis 


Lascelles, Thomas P. Luscombe, John Gibson, Anthony Austin, 
William M’Dermott, James Moody, William Gibson Craig, and An- 
thony Wills, Esqrs.; Matthew Barrington Secretary. 

The subscription for a monument to the late exemplary Bishop Jebb 
amounts to about 8501. : 


It is said that policies of insurance to the amount of 186,000/. were 
effected on the life of the late Lord Glentworth, eldest son and heir of 
the Earl of Limerick. 

Mr. Mitchell, the correspondent of the Morning Herald, was not re- 
leased from his prison at Pampeluna when the last account of him was 
received; but it seems that Mr. Villiers, as soon as he was informed of 
his arrest, immediately applied for his liberation. Up tothe 13th, no 
information had reached Madrid of the cause of the arrest of Mr. 
Mitchell; but an order was sent immediately for bis liberation, unless 
there existed any urgent reasons for detaining him; and in the latter 
case, they were to be forthwith stated to the Government. 





A Court-martial was held on board the Victory, on Wednesday, to 
try Mr. Alexander Lawrence, surgeon of the brig Buzzard, for having 
been guilty of acts of drunkenness, between the time of joining the brig 
and the I1th instant. The Court having heard the witnesses for the 
prosecution, and what the prisoner stated in his defence, was of opinion, 
** That the charge against the prisoner had been proved; but it appear- 
ing that, whilst in practice on shore, he had received a severe hurt on 
the head, which was followed by fits of epilepsy, and injury to his intel- 
lect, they were induced only to sentence him to be dismissed from the 
brig, and to have his name placed at the bottom of the list of Surgeons 
of his Majesty’s Navy, upon which list he is never to rise.” 

We have just seen the model of a vessel, constructed on the principle 
of a steum-packet, propelled by paddles; but from its peculiar mecha- 
nism, it completely supersedes the necessity of steam. The given power is 
communicated by four revolving sails (gigot shape) placed over the 
centre of the boat, which are acted upon by the wind from any point 
whatever, without in the least interrupting the progress of the vessel. 
The serious consequences often arising from the effects of sudden 
squalls are hereby completely obviated, from the accelerated horizontal 
action which the sails require, one counteracting the weight of the 
other in a direct ratio. This invention will also be of infinite utility in 
the construction of mills used in every description of manufacture. In 
fact, we deem it one of the most important discoveries of modern times. 
The inventor, Mr. John Willis, of whose talents and genius we have 
often spoken, intends taking out a patent for the discovery.— Wexford 
Independent. [The principal advantage of a steam-boat is that it makes 
Way ugainst wind and tide ; but we do not see how this newly-invented 
sail will enable a vessel to go against the wind, and therefore it is 
absurd to talk of its “ completely superseding the necessity of steam.”’] 

Just before Sir Joseph Yorke came home from Holland, he was at 
dinner one day at the Prince of Orange’s, where was the Duke de 
Chartres. This latter behaved with his usual unpoliteness, and took it 
into his head to ridicule the English Ambassador. Finding that Sir 
Joseph did not laugh at any of his buffooneries, ‘* Quoi, Monsieur,” 
said he, ‘‘est ce que vous ne riez jamais?” ‘ Rarement, Monseigneur,” 
replied Sir Joseph, with great coolness. Just at that time the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets were in the British Channcl—a new 
subject for the ill-breeding of the French Prince. ‘ Mais, Monsieur,” 
says he again, turning to Sir Joseph, “ Si notre flotte attacquerait l’ An- 
gleterre?” ‘ Alors, Monseigneur, je rirais,” said Sir Joseph. 

Dr. Johnson being introduced toa Prelate who had long been very 
desirous to know him, the latter took the opportunity of walking 
with the Doctor through St. James’s Park, for the purpose of improv- 
ing the acquaintance. The Doctor, however, did not happen to be in 
a very communicative humour; and the Bishop was at a loss what kind 
of a remark to venture upon, by way of opening a conversation: at 
length, after a pause, turning to his companion, he observed that the 
trees round them grew very large and strong, “ Sir,” said the cynic, 
** they have nothing else to do.” 

The following curious extract from the will of Mr. Randolph, the 
American senator, appears ina New York paper—* And I do hereby 
appoint my friends William Leigh of Halifax, and my brother, Henry 
St. George Tucker, President of the Court of Appeals, executors of 
this my last will and Testament ; requiring them to sell all the slaves 
and other personal or perishable property, and vest the proceeds in bank 
stock of the Bank of the United States ; and in default of there being 
such a bank (which may God grant, for the safety of our liberties), 
in the English Three per Cent. Consols; and in case of there being no 
such stock (which also may God grant, for the sulvation of Ola Eng- 
land), then in the United States three per Cent Stock ; or in defect of 
such stock, in mortgages on land in England.” 

The exports of cotton goods and yarn from the United Kingdom, 
from the 5th January to the 5th July 1834, appear, from a Parlia- 
mentary Puper just printed, to have been as follows— 





sails and rigging saved. 
M. Agostino Arguelles has arrived at Paris, from London, on his 
route to Madrid; were his functions as Procurador require his 


} A | presence. 
Henry Lister, William Henry Curran, George Barrett Lennard, | 


Don Telesforo de Trueba, who has lived so many years in this 
country, and distinguished himself by his dramatic and other writings, 


4 74 | has returned to his native country, and is now one of the Secretaries to 
George Lube, John Fox Strangways, Neil O'Donnell Browne, Rowley | ys 


the Cortes at Madrid. We have heard some traits highly creditable to 
the character of Trueba; who, we are assured, refused the means, when 
offered to him by his relations, of living without labour, choosing rather 
to support himself by his own exertions.—-Brighton Gazette. 

The Police having been informed of the arrival of General Moreno 
at Paris, have been on the look-out for him for some days; and, on 
Wednesday evening last week, arrested him in the Carré St. Martin. 
He will be conveyed by the Police to the Swiss frontier, and there dis- 
charged from custody.— Galignani. 

Admiral de Rigny, Minister for Foreign Affairs, is said to be on the 
point of marriage with an American lady possessed of an income of 
16,0007. a year, but who has two daughters by a former husband, each 
of whom, on attaining her majority, will take one-fourth of this for- 
tune.—Paris Journal. 

The speculating ladies, excluded from the upper galleries of the Ex- 
change by the President of the Tribunal of Commerce, have appointed 
a committee to direct their affairs; and an office has been hired opposite 
the Exchange, in Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, where the ladies will 
assemble during ’Change hours.—Paris Paper. 


The complaint of Madame Cinti Damoreau against her husband 
attracted on Friday a great crowd to the first Chamber of the Tribunal 
of Premiere Instance of Paris; who found themselves disappointed, 
as Messrs. Dupin and Delingle, the advocates of the parties, maintained 
strict silence. M. Nouguler, the King’s Advocate, after having stated 
that M. Damoreau had not adduced a single fact in support of his charge 
of adultery against his wife, which he had pleaded in justification of bis 
ill treatment of her, concluded with recommending that the Court should 
pronounce the immediate separation of the parties. The Court, how- 
ever, only ordered a further inquiry, after which it would give its final 
judgment.—National. 

The following notice was recently posted up by some polished 
Parisians, in the shop-windows in Paris—‘* At the Menagerie of the 
Combat des Animaux, August 3, 1834, and every Sunday till further 
notice, will be a grand combat of a young and vigorous bull. ‘This in- 
domitable animal, without equal for agility, will be attacked vigorously 
by dogs of the greatest force, who will relieve one another, turn about. 
After which, the famous wild boar of the Black Forest will be hunted 
and pursued by dogs trained to this kind of exercise. Nothing shall 
be neglected to render the combat obstinate.” 

A letter from Aix-la-Chapelle announces the arrival of the Duke de 
Broglie, who is going to Berlin to visit M. Ancillon, Prime Minister 
to the King of Prussia, and a particular friend of our principal Doctri- 
naires. He travels with his family. The Dutchess de Broglie, as our 
readers know, is granddaughter of M. Necker, and daughter of Madame 
de Stael. 

The students of the University of Berlin have lately offered some 
resistance to an order issued by the minister, that none of them are to 
travel to another University without the permission of the minister; 
but the resistance seems to have ended witha little vituperation of the 
order. Dr. Laube, who is well known as an author, and who lately 
went from Berlin to Saxony, has keen arrested in that city, and placed 
in close confinement.— German Paper. 

The speculations in Spanish Stock have caused great losses in 
Berlin. One house is spoken of as having lost 200,000 dollars ; it is, 
however, so solid that its business goes on as before. But the ruinous 
consequences to the less opulent speculators is deplorable. Most of 
these people, who have not acquired their fortunes on the Stock Ex- 
change, but by the industry of many years in their respective callings, 
now lose at once the fruits of the labour of their whole lives.— 

Courier. 


The Pope has just promulgated throughout his states regulations 
concerning public executioners, their assistants, and their wives. They 
prescribe the cut of their clothes, the hours at which they are allowed 
to appeur in public, and the places and churches they are permitted to 
frequent. Among other characteristic marks of this fraternity, they 
are required to carry a black stick, wherewith to point out the ob- 
jects they are desirous of purchasing.—French Paper. 

The ancient and formidable fortress of Montgatz, in Hungary, was 
destroyed by fire on the night of the 27th July. The flames burst out 
about eleven o’clock, at the northern angle, and spread with such 1a 
pidity, that in a very few hours every part which was combustible was 
consumed. All assistance from without was impossible, from the situ- 
ation of the castle, which was seated on a steep isolated roek. A great 
number of valuable works of art have perished; but fortunately 0 
lives were lost. 

The last number of the Journal of Courland and Livonia gives 4" 
account of a fire in a great moor, caused by the long drought. Thou- 
sands of people were employed in digging ditches to arrest rts progress; 
but it frequently happens, that the moor behind them begims to _— 
the fire rising from the earth having probably spread at a tower dep 
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tian the bottom of the ditches. The drought has done irreparable da- 
mage to the erops of every description in Courland. Streams that 
never before were dried up, are now wholly without water; so that very 
few mills are able to work, and in some parts people must take their 
corn thirty English miles to get it ground. There has been no rain of 
any consequence since the spring: if any fell, the sun and wind soon 
dned it up. 

The Ministers are getting dinners ¢:ven them all over the country, 
We w'sh, instead of dinners, some place would be patriotic enough to 
give them their deserts. —Figaro. 


Opinions of the Bress. 
MINISTERIAL MANAGEMENT OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Coc r1eER—The failure of the Reformed House of Commons +o give satisfac- 
‘tion te the country in the last session, or to inspire the public with perfect 


confidence in its deliberations, should make his Majesty’s Ministers look forward 


jin time to the labours of the next session. We have already said that the vaca- 
tion must be no holyday for them. At the same time, we do not join with 
those of our contemporaries who desire that the Ministers should manage and 
control the House of Commons. That is not agreeable to our notion of an 
independent Legislature. The great duty of the Ministers in the House of 
Commons is to obtain the Supplies and conduct the business of the Crown. 
Toimpose on them also exclusively the task of preparing all the business which 
is to be brought before the House seems to us a usurpation of the functions of 
the Independent Members. From the Ministers we may rationally expect that 
those measures which they think necessary should be prepared by them 
before the Parliament meets, and should be all introduced within one fort- 
night after it assembles; but it is a great deal too much to ask them to chalk 
out the whole proceedings of the session. Such a request goes to give 
them unlimited power over the Parliament. It makes the King’s Government, in 
fact, the Legislative as well as the Executive, and it is at variance with the 
principle of the Constitution. Let them — the Government measures, and 
Jeave the other business to those who choose to undertake it. “There are un- 
doubtedly some measures which the Ministers only can bring forward. Every 
thing of course which relates to improvements in the collection of the revenue or 
to the administration of the law, must proceed from them. Every thing which 
may be said to be a part of the system growing from, and depending on, the 
Executive Government, falls under their care. If other Members who have not 
i: their hands a clue to the whole, were to begin patching and tinkering with 
any of the branches of the Executive Government, they might do a great deal 
of mischief. The good government of Ireland is a subject of this kind, 
and that Ministers should, before the begivning of next session, mature a 
plan for attaining that important object, is to be expected. The Irish 
Church Establishment exists, it is plain, like the Revenue Boards, only 
by the power of the Government; and Ministers, therefore, must take 
the reform of that into their hands. They have already taken up the 
subject of tithes, both in England and Ireland, and they cannot resign it 
tu others without dishonour. They must, at the beginning of next session, have 
matured plans to settle these difficult questions, and those plans must be formed 
upon the ileas of the present day, not upon those of 1824. Measures for the 
relief of the Dissenters, and for the reform of the English Church, Ministers 
hive also promised, and should propose; but, as a general principle, we think 
that they should eschew all theoretical reforms, and all interference with those 
parts of society which do not immediately depend on the Executive Govern- 
went. The idea of the journalists who recommend that the Manager of the 
House of Commons should take the whole control of the proceedings of that 
sssembly upon himself, or who censure him because he has not done so, 
seems to be that the Government, by its Jegislative measures, is fully 
to satisty the People, and leave nothing fir the Representatives to propose 
or perform. But we know no faculty or means by which the Ministers 
or the Executive Government can get at the wishes of the People 
except through their Representatives. The Ministers must, in fact, first 
consult with the Representatives, before they can know what the 
public want. They will not take that knowledge from the newspapers, and they 
can hardly acquire it by intuition. Thus there is plainly a contradiction in the 
ideas of those who require that Ministers shouid both control and manage the 
House of Commons with a view to satisfy the People, and consult their Repre- 
sentatives constituting that House of Commons as to the means. They want, in 
in fact, that measures should proceed both from the People and from the 
Ministers, which seems to us almost absurd. The proceedings of last session may 
serve, in one point, to illustrate our principle. The Ministers, shortly after the be- 
ginning of the session, laid on the table a measure for regulating the marriages of 
Dissenters, which they thought would or ought to satisfy the Dissenters. When 
It was discussed, however, the reverse was found to be the fact, and the bill was 
given up. The Ministers, therefore, were not acquainted with the wishes of the 
Dissenters ; we know not how they could become acquainted with them, except 
through their Representatives ; und yet they are unreasonably expected to nre- 
pire measures before the meeting of Parliament to satisfy those with wuose 
desires they have no accurate and official means of becoming acquairted till after 
the Parliament meets. Moreover, between the beginning and the close of a 
session opinion may make no inconsiderable progress. What would satisfy the 
public at the beginning, when the constituencies generally are unacquainted 
with the wishes of each other, will not satisfy them at the end, when by the 
Votes of the respective Members they learn their mutual strength. There are 
fur more difficulties, therefore, about this matter than sanguine people, who talk 
of the Ministers managing the House of Commons, and introducing at the com- 
mencement of the session measures which will satisfy the public demands, are 
aware of ; and we advert to them in time, in order to guard our readers against 
encouraging too ardent hopes. 


EVILS OF A GOLD AND BANK-OF-ENGLAND PAPER 
CURRENCY. 

True SuN—The Money Market still coatinues in a disordered state. So- 
Vereigns for exportation are still in demand. ‘ The cry is still, they go; and 
Something like a feeling of alarm has taken possession of the Directors of the 

nk. Surely, the public will at length awaken to a sense of its folly in tole- 
tating the existence of such an institution es the Bauk of England! If the public 
('dnot labour under the grossest ignorance of the.functions and purposes of money, 
We should not witness a single Bank of England note, a single note of anv private 

enker, or a single sovereign in circulation, twelve months hence. If t.e public 
Were not infatuated on the subject, we should meet with nothing but national 
Paper-money ; that being the only species of paper-money which is absolutely 
‘cure; and the profits upon the issues of that money forming, perhaps, the 
Most nature’ of all the sources of public revenue. The currency of the British 
¢hipire mav consist of somewhere between sixty and eighty millions; of which 
thirty milhons, or thereby, consist of gold and silver. If the whole eighty 
millions Were metallic, the expense to the country could not be less than eight 
millions annually ; for the interest on the use of the metals must be at least 
Ve per cent., while the loss, by wear and tear, and the manifold forms of 
taction to which the preciovs metals are'liable, can scarcely be estimated at 
than five per cent. more. Were the currency, therefore, purely metallic, we 
incur a burden of cight millions annually, for the use of a currency, 








which, as every day’s experience is now showing, is the most treacherous im 
the world. We do not, however, use a purely metallic currency ; but we adopt 
a course scarcely less grossly stupid. We use some thirty tniflions of gold and 
silver coins, which cost us about three millions annually. We then complete 
our currency arrangements, by permitting the Bank of Radiind on irrespon~ 
sible corporation—and a swarm of country bankers, to issue forty millions of 
their notes—and draw the profits on these issues, to the amount of at least four 
millions annually. The history of human folly exhibits nothing more outrage- 
ous. If it be absurd to use gold and silver, where paper would serve the pur- 
pose better, how much more absurd is it, when paper is used, to allow 
private individuals to enjoy the profits arising from its use! What secu- 
rity has the public against dishonesty, or ignorance, or carelessness on the 
part of the Directors of the Bank of England, and of the provincial bankers ? 
And if those individuals could give all imaginable security for their honesty, 
prudence, and knowledge, what shadow of right can they advance to the 
enormous profits which arise from the issuing of paper money! The issuing of 
money is an act of sovereignty, and should reside only in the People’s Represen- 
tatives. They who have the privilege of issuing money, have the power of re- 
gulatine the value of all property, and of quickening or retarding every move- 
ment ox commerce. Should such a privilege be disjoined from the body which 
is deputed to legislate for the people’s? wants—to which all the people's in- 
terests are ostensibly intrusted? If the currency consisted of eighty mil- 
lions of national paper money, issued by Commissioners appointed by the 
Representatives of the Nation, and responsible at every moment to those 
Representatives, the profits which the Nation would secure by the issues 
of that money would amount to at Jeast eight millions a-year. At present, 
we throw away three millions upon that part of our currency which is metallic, 
and then allow private individuals to pocket four millions more, for that other 
portion of our currency which consists of paper! Are the labouring classes of 
England so over-stocked with the necessaries and comforts of life, that the op- 
portunity of lightening their burdens, to the amount of eight millions annually, 
should be thrown away? Is the public at large so enamoured of the fluctuations, 
and panics, and bankruptcies, to which the system of leaving our money issues 
in the hands ef private individuals has given rise, that it should tolerate a con~ 
tinuance of the Bank of England's privileges, or foster the designs of the men 
who advocate what is termed “ free trade” in banking ? 


HOW ALLSOP AND BUCKRAM DECOYED GRAY OUT OF THE 
HOUSE, AND THEN SLAPPED THE DOOR IN HIS FACE. 


Brackwoon’s Macazine— .. . It was necessary to get rid of Gray; 
who, having some remnant of conscience about him, was vehemently scandalized, 
particularly at the way in which Allsop, by cogging the dice, marking the cards, 
nicking the halfpenny, and other gambling tricks, used to bilk such gudgeons as 
he could decoy into playing with him. At first he would stand by and look on 
while Allsop shuffled the cards, and Buckram kept the greenhorn in talk ; but 
when he saw Allsop slipping the ace of trumps into his sleeve, and Buckram 
making signs with his fingers to show what was in the other's hand, he got 
ashamed of his company and walked away. Besides, as I toid you already, he 
was now as much afraid of Dick and his crew, and hated them as cordially, as he 
had formerly bepraised and beslobbered them; the damnable pressure from 
without, as he called it, which he had met with at the Tenbar-Gate, when they 
threw the porter in his face, and the other affray about the sash-windows, had 
given him a quietus; and having either more sense or more conscience, and 
perhaps a small sprinkling of pride withal, he could not lower himself, as Allsop 
did, to truckle to Dan and Dick, but maintained they must be kept at the staff's 
end, and that if they were not, the Devil would be to pay presently, and no pitch 
left for the purpose. . . . . Buckram, who was beside at the time, and always 
chimed in with Gray before his face, though he often laughed consumedly at 
him behind his back, swore that instead of two watchmen, ten would be needed 
if they could afford it, and even snubbed Drum, who had begun to mutter som»- 
thing about the hardship of preventing men from going at night after their 
lawful business. But while he said this, he winked to Allsop, who winked to 
him again, for he knew that Buckram and Dan understood each other, and that 
Buckram had, at Dan’s instigation, actually written a letter to John’s steward on 
the estate, old Marcus O’Well-sly, in Greek, Latin, Phoenician, or vid Irish, 
and other heathen tongves—for he often wrote in this piebald fashion—to get 
him to make affidavit that he could guard the premises without eitber dog, 
watchman, or blunderbuss. No sooner had Gray, after ending this lecture, 
walked out of the room, than Allsop, who had been biting his lips a!l the time, 
opeced his mind to Buckram, as one who he thought was likely to go all lengths, 
having been bred a lawyer, and who he knew had long been hankeriog after 
Gray’s place. He told him that matters had come to such a pass, that 
between them they must get Gray turned out by hook or by crook, and asked 
Buckram, whether, in that case, he would have any scruovles of conscience 
about giving in to this precious scheme of Dan’s, and sending the waichman 
about his business. ‘* Lord love you, man,” said Buckram, ‘ how could you 
ask such a question? when did you ever find me stand upon trifles? What 
did I study Burn’s Justice for, think ye, if I could not say one thing to-day and 
unsay it tae next? There is my hand, so—that’s settled. But now let’s see 
how we can best manage to send old Foozle about his business. He’s been 
often talking about it, poor noddy, so ’tis doing him a charity a‘ter all. I have 
it. You shall write him a letter, telling him that after this row with Dan you 
can’t think of keeping your place longerj; and as Gatfer has a notion that you 
know his ways, and that he can’t well keep the books without you, ten to one 
but he gives up his place too. Then you and he shall walk gravely cut at the 
front door; and make as if you had bid goodby to us, for good and all; but 
as soon as the door is shut, trip up his heels, as #f by accident, and run round 
by the back of the house. Sheepface and I wiil hold the back-door open for 
you till you can get up stairs again into your office—and then to with the door 
in his face, and all’s snug.” The tears came into Allsop’s eyes, but it was with 
laughing at this notable device for leaving his old friend in the lurch, which, 
he said, was better than any legerdemain trick he ever tried ; and forthwith he 
went up to his room, and with the assistance of Buckram, set about writing a 
most pitiful letter to Gray, telling him, how he had shaken hands with John 
for the last time, and bidding him farewell, for he was going down to his 
relations in Northamptonshire; saying, that he was sorry that now all the 
labour of the office would fall upon Gray’s back, but wishing him a better 
assistant, and so forth. ’Twas penned in a way that would have deceived 
a saint; and accordingly the bait took with poor old Gray, who forth- 
with came down to Allsop’s room, whom he found busy packing his 
knapsack, whimpering sadly, and telling him, that so Jong as he had 
stuck by him, old as he was, he would not have minded if he had held 
the ruler and red ink a little longer, but that since Allsop had made up bis 
mind to go, they should go together. Then he stepved into the parlour 
and bade farewell to John, telling him, that this time se was going in good 
earnest ; and though John had little cause to like him, such was the kindly 
nature of the old Squire, that ne almost felt sorry to part with him, particularly 
as he did not very well see who was to fillhis place. So having strapped their 
knapsacks on their backs, they both walked out of the door, Allsop taking the 
lead, Buckram standing in the passage with his handkerchief at his eyes, and 
many of the other servants turning out to shake hands with them as they passed. 
No sooner, however, had the door been fairly shut behind them, and tney were 
beginning to get into the avenue that led to the North road, than Allsop turned 
sharp about. ‘ Bless me,” said he, “ how could I be so stupid? I quite 
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forzot that I had left my copy of the Complete Grazier in my writing-desk. 
Just wait a moment, will you, and I'll be with you again in the twinkling of a 
bedpost.” And so saying, he made a hop, step, and jump to the back-door ; 
where he was received by Buckram and Sheepface with shouts of laughter, 
leaving poor Gray parading up and down in front of the house waiting him. 
He walked up and down for a long time, thinking it vastly odd that Allsop 
did not make his appearance; till at last, happening to cast up his] eyes to 
the office. window, which was open, whom should he see there but his 
quondam friend Allsop, looking as portly as a prize-ox upon a platform, 
with the ruler in his hand, and the quill behind his ear, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and Buckram, with an infernal grin on his countenance, peering over his 
shoulder! ‘ Hilloah!” cried Gray, putting on his spectacles to make sure work 
of it, “ what devilry is all this? Can that be Allsop, eh? By the Lord, it is. 
What! didn’t you swear you would never put pen to paper again in John’s 
office; and didn’t I cut my stick along with you, for no other reason? and now 
there you are again in statu quo!” Oh, very true,” cried Allsop, ‘but I 
changed my mind. I thought better of it, and came back again.” ‘ Harkye, 
Gaffer,” said Buckram, ‘as to your pretending to keep the books any longer, 
*tis all gammon, as you know; but itshall never be said Iam the man to turn 
an old friend out of doors without a penny in his purse. Come round to the 
back-door quietly, without making a fool of yourself there before the windows, 
and you shall have the key of the privy to keep, with sixpence a day to your- 
self, and the run of the pantry.” ’Twould have moved your pity to see how 
bitterly Gray cried when he saw that he was choused by these ungrateful vil- 
lains. ’°Twas hard, he said, to be so treated in his old age by fellows who, but 
for him, would never have feathered their nests as they had done. and who, he 
thought, should have been ready to run his errands any day, with peas in their 
shoes, at a moment's notice. ‘* Oh, for that matter,” said Buckram, drawing 
in his horns, and shutting down the window, ‘ let every one take care of him 

seli—as the jackass said when he danced among the chickens.” 








To O. P. Q.—A Letter, from the Editor, on Monday or Tuesday. There 
has been a mistake. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur. 


A second edition of the Times this morning brings important intel- 
ligence from Madrid. The majority of the Finance Committee of the 
Cortes have rejected the project of Count. Toreno; and determined to 
recognize the whole of the Cortes debt, interest as well as principal. It 
appears also, that five out of nine, the number of which the Committee 
consists, are for rejecting the loans made for despotic purposes in 
France since 1823; but three are for recognizing these loans also. The 
ninth member of the Committee has kept his opinions to himself. 
The following extract from the letter of the Times correspondent at 
Madrid, dated the 23d instant, affords some clue to the probable deci- 
sion of the Cortes on this interesting subject. 

1 © There is a clear majority (in the Commitee) aguinst the acknowledgment 
of the Rentes Perpetuelles and the other loans negotiated under the dominion of 
anti-national and absolute principles.» It'is now just as certain that in the 
Chamber itself the majority will vote on this question in the same sense with 
the majority of the Committee, and if — thing be yielded to the importunity 
of the Government, it will not be more than the payment of the fifth part of 
the interest, in place of the half on the modern or despotic portion of tke debt. 
This, in fact, was the first idea of the Minister of Finance; but such was the 
influence of M. de Rayneval, the French Ambassador, that in this part of his 

roject he was constrained to yivld. Upon the whole, the conclusion I come to 
3s, that, by the common consent of the Government, the whole of the Com- 
mittee, and almost the whole of the Chamber, the Cortes Bonds, with interest, 
will be universally recognized ; beginning the payment of the dividends in full 
as soon as funds can be provided for the purpose. As to the Rentes Perpetuelles 
and the other portions of the modern debt, [ think that in spite of the present 
mujority against them in the Committee, as well as in the Chamber, I may bid 
you believe that a certain concession will be made in their favour, ranging from 
20 to 50 per cent. according to circumstances. The Government is evidently 
so much the more disposed to throw itself into the hands of the majority, in 
consequence of the well-known anxiety of Toreno to rely for future assistance 
on the London Money Market, to the exclusion of the Bourse of Paris, where 
Spain, in former years, hus been made to pay so dearly for the pecuniary means 
of carrying on its government. 

‘©The Finance Committee of the Chamber of Proceres have also begun to 
agitate this important question ; and I have access to know that a resolution to 
the following effect is to be submitted to the Committee by one of its members 
at its next sitting. : 

«¢ That the Royal loan, negotiated in 1823 (meaning that of Guebhard), be 
forthwith annulled ; seeing that the loan in question was contracted by the Re- 
geney established in Madrid, and afterwards at Ceo d’Urgel, without the consent 
of the Government then established in Cadiz, and that although it was afterwards 
ratified by the King, it ought not now to be recognized, inasmuch as Ferdinand 
would have ratified any thing. 

‘¢ ¢ Resolved, therefore, that the Committee take none of the Royal loans into 
consideration except such as were negotiated since 1824.’ 

“¢ It is remarked, that a well-known agent of the house of Aguado has lately 
arrived in Madrid, and, under all the circumstances, it is natural that his move- 
ments should be closely watched. It begins to be suspected that the object of 
his mission is to secure by corrupt means a majority of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
but if this be his object, it may safely be predicted that it will be totally and sig- 
mally defeated.” 








Lord Paumrrsron has assured the Spanish Bondholders, in a letter 
written by his direction to the Chairman of their Committee, that no 
exertions shall be wanting on the part of Government to afford their 
just claims all the support that can with propriety be given them. Lord 
PALMERSTON promises in the. same letter, to despatch a special mes- 
senger with the memorials agreed to at the meeting last week, and with 
«‘suitable instructions to Mr. Vitrters.” It is stated in the Zimes City 
article this morning, that Admiral pe Ricny has pressed the claims of 
the Parisian Bondholders with extreme vehemence, and has even 
threatened to recall the French Ambassador at once from Madrid, un- 
less their claims are equitably adjusted. 





The intelligence received this morning from Bayonne, represents 
Don Canrcos and his immediate followers as being in a wretched state 
of destitution. It is even said that Don Cantos himself has been 
en without shoes, and in clothes worn to rags. He is forced to be 








This account is inconsistent with the supposed’ affection of the 
peasantry for Don Cartos. Though a very poor people, there is no 
reason to believe them unable to furnish their “* King ” with the com. 
mon necessaries of life. 





M. ArMAND Carret has announced his retirement from the 
editorship of the National. That journal is prohibited, by a decree 


of the Courts, from publishing reports of trials and other legal proceed. 
ings; and therefore, notwithstanding the great ability with which it has 
been conducted, cannot enter fairly into competition with other papers, 
Besides, there is reason to doubt whether its Republican principles are 
making any progress in France. 

MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excuanoez, FPripay ArrsRNnoon; 
been very heavy; the Money price of Consols has 
The settlement of the English Account, which took place 
on Wednesday, was accompanied with an unusual pressure for money; the 
continuation, or premium paid by the speculators for carrying over Stock to 
the October Account, having been in some instanées } per cent., which 
afforded an interest of more than 4 per cent. on the capital employed. This is 
a larger rate than has been obtained for some time. The demand for money 
has not been confined to the Stock Exchange, but has been general; and the 
rate of discount for bills of houses of the first character has been 44 per cent. 
The settlement of the Foreign Account, which occurred to-day, was attended 
with a corresponding scarcity of money; and very heavy premiums were paid 
by the speculators in Spanish and Portuguese Bonds, to carry over their 
accounts. These Securities, whicl: have long been the chief objects of specula- 
tion, have consequently been greatly depressed; especially the Portuguese 
Regency Bonds, which have been as low as 79. We understand that the great 
fall which has taken place in this Stock, has been occasioned by the necessity of 
providing a large sum of specie for the financial operations now going on in 
Portugal. It is stated that bills to a considerable amount were drawn by the 
financial agent of Don Pepro upon houses of the first mercantile reputation; 
and it is understood that, with a view to check the export of bullion, the Bank 
of England refused to discount these when presented in the usual way last week: 
hence a necessity arose for a large sale of Portuguese Bonds, by which a fall of 
more than 3 per cent. has been occasioned. In the early part of the week, 
several extensive purchases occurred in Spanish. Stock; and it was very con- 
fidently asserted, that some favourable modification had taken place in the 
terms of the proposed conversion of the Cortes Bonds. Up to this moment, 
nothing official upon this subject has transpired. The impulse given to the 
Market was not sustained; for, after being at 453, the price was yesterday at 
44}; an improvement has since taken place; and after fluctuating between 444 
and 453 during the whole day, the closing price this afternoon is 45}. The 
other European Stocks have not fluctuated materially. The markets for all 
descriptions of Shares are heavy ; the failure of one or two speculators having 
forced some considerable sales.) The South American Stocks are depressed ; 
the difficulty of obtaining money, which is felt by all classes of speculators, has 
affected the non-dividend Stocks in a greater degree than the other descriptious 
of Security. 


The Money Market has 
y 
been as low as 89}. 


Saturpvay, TwELvE o'cLock. 
Some considerable transactions have occurred in Spanish. Stock, at higher 
quotations than yesterday: the opening price was 45, but a decline to 44} 
almost immediately occurred; since which, an improvement to 464 has taken 
place, and the price is now 453 46. The South American Stocks are very heavy 
at the quoted prices: a transaction has occurred in Old Columbian Bonds at 25}. 
The Mining Shares are also depressed. 
Saturpay, Four o’ciock. 
The Spanish Market has continued to improve during the afternoon, and is 
now 474, This impulse is attributable to the receipt of an express from 
Madvid, wherein it is stated that the general feeling of the Cortes and the Go- 
vernment is in favour of an unconditional acknowledgment of the whole of 
the Cortes debt. A rise of nearly 2 per cent. has consequently taken place in 
the Bonds, which have been as high as 47}. 








3 per Cent. Consols....... 89¢ @ | Dutch 24 per Cents........ 50% 51 
Ditto for Account .......... 903 90 | French 3 per Cents «.-.-+.6 —— 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities 974 § Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. .... —— 
Bank: Stoth.s.....ccseere. 220 Mexican 6 per Cents....... 39 40 
India Stock, ........ cone 2558 Portuguese 5 per Cents..... gy i 
Exchequer Bills........... 35 37 Do. Regency Scrip, 5per Cent 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ 984 4 | Prussian.1818, 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 77% 4 Russian, 1822 5 per Cent... 106% 
Danish3 per Cents... ...... 75¢ 5 | Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent... 474 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrivals—None. 
Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 24th, Malcolm, Eyles, for Calcutta; 26th, St. Helena, 
Long, forthe Cape; 27th, Eleanor, Havelock, for Mauritius; and Diadem, Airth, for 


the Cape; and 28:h, Madras, Beach, for Madras. From Liverpool, 24th, Euphrates, 


Hannay, for Bengal; and 26th, Otterspool, Richardson, for Bombay. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XXIII. 
THE SESSION OF 1834. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 27th August 1834. 
Str—The article in the Quarterly Review on the State and Pros- 
pects of France is not without merit, nor is it destitute of truth. 
There can be no question about the fact, that France is very far indeed 
from being settled down ; and it is to my mind indisputable, that we 
have not arrived at the termination of the Revolution of 1789. But 
the Quarterly Reviewer would lead his readers to draw inferences from 
the present state of France, injurious to the interests of the people 
and destructive of the principles of a wise and exalted liberty. I ad- 
mit we must have further changes. I admit that our Parliamentary 








continually moving before pursuing parties of the Royalist forces. 





Reform will progress. I admit that property will not much longer be 
I admit that 


taken as the “ only” test of capacity or of civil rights. 
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the ancient monopolies of trade and of commerce must be destroyed, 
{admit that the superstitious awe which is even still felt for Royalty, 
jn some of the French departments, must give place to the civilizing 
principle of Elective and cheap Governments. I admit that the pre- 
sent French boundaries of territory must be somewhat extended in 
order to secure to France her just and necessary frontiers. I admit 
thatthe Press will become a fourth power in the state; and that en- 
lightened Public Opinion must govern, instead of being compelled to 
submit. I admit that the influence of the Priest will be exclusively 
spiritual ; and that the system of Education now pursuing in France 
will lead to the unravelling of many a riddle, and to the levelling of 
many anerror. I admit all this, and rejoice in it; and I add, that I 
know “ old’ things will pass away, and all things will become 
new.” But religion will be more respected; virtue will be more 
influential; talents will be more general; knowledge will . be 
more beneficial; property will be more secure; labour will: be 
more remunerative ; the burdens of the people will be reduced ; and 
although the distinctions of rank in society may become less visible, 
still a wealthy, an industrious, and an ingenious man will always be sure 
of securing to himself an influence not possessed by those destitute of 
such qualifications. I look forward, then, to the changes which must 
take place, not as a cause for anxiety and dismay, but for hope and 
happiness: and before I can be induced to deplore the prospects 
of change which are before us, I must first of all. be taught to 
believe that our present condition is unimproveable. Far from being 
unimproveable, our actual condition on the contrary is untenable. We 
canrot go on as we are at present. If the malady of a sick man be 
not cured, but simply arrested in its progress by some. strong 
but dangerous applications, his complaint will take another turn; 
it will perhaps become organic; it will perhaps become constituti- 
onal, and the last case will be worse than the first. The direction 
attempted to be given by the Doctrinaries and Juste Milieu to the Revo- 
lution of 1830, has resembled these strong but dangerous applications ; 
and it has of course not succeeded. For a while the patient looks 
better; his limbs are in motion; his appetite has partidily returned ; 
and his quack-doctors proclaim him to be cured. But the disease is 
there. So, in France, émeutes have ceased; insurrections have during 
the last four months been unknown; trade and commerce are some- 
what improved ; and the harvest both of corn, of oil, and of wine is 
abundant. But this is not the end of the Revolution of 1789. The 
moral and political wants of France are not satisfied. They will be 
so. If not this year, the next; andif not the next, the year after; and 
if not then, still later—a year or two are of little importance in 
the history of a nation—for now, ‘or some’ years hence, the Revolutions 
of 1789 and 1830 will be satisfactorily and popularly terminated. Thus 
much for the Quarterly Review. Let it teach the governors of nations, 
that if they will not advance with, or lead the spirit of the age, they 
will be unable to maintain their ground ; and let it teach the governed, 
to persevere by day and night, throngh evil and through. good report, 
In their just claims of their just rights, leaving to time and to circum- 
stances to effect the rest. 

The Frencu Sessron of 1834 is another scene in the drama of the 
French Revolution ; and though it has been short and undisturbed, it 
has supplied us with lessons which we shall do well to remember, and 
which are of vast and general importance. Convoked against the will 
of both the Court and Government, at an unseasonable period of the 
year, in order to fulfil the letter of the Charter of 1830, the Ministers 
of Louis Partie exerted themselves—lIst, to prevent the real as- 
sembling of the newly-elected Deputies ; 2d, to prevent any inferences 
unfavourable to the Government from being drawn from the proceed- 
ings and votes of that Chamber; and 3d, to prevent the discussion ofan 
address which might, if undiseussed, be taken either as one of approba- 
tion or of disapprobation of the policy of the existing Cabinet. The 
first attempt of the Government of Louis Purp was directed to pre- 
venting the bond fide assembling of the Chambers. In spite of the 
letter und spirit, both of the Charter and the laws, the Deputies were 
told by the Governmeut not to meet—since a formal and nominal meet- 
ing was all that was required. The press of the Opposition soon ex- 
posed the Machiavelianism of this policy ; and the Minister was 
beaten. But,” said M. Tuiers, “if the Deputies must meet, 
there need be no speech from the Throne, no address from the 
Deputies, and nothing to exhibit the opinions and feelings of the 
House. The examinations of the elections may be entercd into; the 
President and Vice-Presidents may be named ; and then the Deputies 
attending may be sent home to their wives, their families, and their oc- 
cupations.” This second programme of the Minister was not, however, 
adopted. The Prefects of the Departments informed him that the 
project of such a demi-nominal session gave general dissatisfaction ; 
and M, Durr, arriving at that moment from England, assured Lours 
Purtre that all such projects to defeat the letter and spirit of the 
Charter would be unavailing, and that a bond fide session must 
commence. So the Chamber met; and the Session of 1834 was fairly 
begun. 

The speech from the throne was, as usual, vague and general ; but 
yet it contained specific points, to which specific replies could be made, 
Without even violating that routine of Parliamentary addresses unfor- 
tunately adopted both by the English and French Governments and 
Chambers, and even by the American. But the speceh from the throne 
Was moderate. It had fewer adjectives, and less of violence, than 
those which had preceded it during the past four years; and it was 
evident, that in spite of themselves, the Doctrinaires began to feel 

that the Chamber of 1834 would not tolerate the same language as did 
the Chambers of 1832 and 1833. This was an homage rendered to 
public opinion, and a proof of the influence exercised by the press. 
The ejection of M. Gras-PrevitLe from the chair of the Presi- 
dency, and the substitution of the next oldest member, M. Bepocn, 
Was unquestionably an arbitrary and absurd proceeding; but it was a 
Pledge given to the country by the majority in the Chamber, that such 
majority was not Legitimist, and that it began to perceive that it had 
not followed up,. as it should have done, the Revolution of 1830. M. 
Gnas.Previtie was a Legitimist. Asa Legitimist, he would not be 
Present at the “ Royal Sitting” of the opening of the Chambers ; and 

€ was not legally bound to assist at that ceremony. I have therefore 
called his rejection absurd and arbitrary, as his presence at the Royal 


' sitting could not legally be required. 


ed 


i l But still the majority felt, that 
their constituents were more liberal than the members of the Chamber 
of 1833; and that they must on all occasions, and immediately, proclaim 
themselves disposed to march with the Revolution of 1830.° The ma- 
jority said by this rejection—“ As M. Gras- Previ.teby his non-attend- 
ance at the Royal sitting, intended to show his disrespect to the Royalty 
of the Barricades, because it was not a Legitimate but an Elective 
Royalty, and as our constituents expect from us that the principle of 
the Revolution shall be vindicated and upheld, we are hound at once to 
protest against any act of aggression on that Royalty and Revolution.” 
So M. Gras-PREVILLE was ejected; and M. Brpocn took the chair. 

T he Government, from the commencement of the session, teok great 
pains to secure the punctual attendance of its supporters at all the dis- 
cussions on the contested elections. Many of the decisions come to 
were violent and unjust ; and the majority was too much bent on the 
simple point of proving that it was not Legitimist. I am bound to say, 
that the majority allowed its judgment to be warped, by its fixed wish 
—its single wish—of proving that it was not Legitimist, and that it was 
not prepared for a Counter-Revolution. And yet what are the prin- 
ciples of the Doctrinaires but Counter-Revolutionary ? and what is 
the natural tendency of the measures as well as dogmas of these men, 
if it be not that of showing all that is revolutionary is dangerous and 
bad ? 

The Government did not dare to bring forward a Doctrinaire candi- 
date for the Presidency of the Chamber of Deputies. For let it be at 
once admitted, that M. Durty is not a Doctrinaire—is hated by them 
—is as much hated as Opr.ton Barror or M. Larirre, and is to 
them personally more obnoxious and more dangerous. For as long as 
Lovis Puitie shall persist in his present system of government, 
neither Larrrre nor Barror could become Ministers of the 
Crown; whereas Dupin may, whenever he shall think fit, unite 
with the Opposition, and turn out the Doeetrinaires by a single 
vote. The election of M. Dupry by an immense majority to the post 
of President of the Chamber of Deputies, was not, then, any triumph 
to the Doctrinaires. It was, on the contrary, a defeat. Ido not mean 
that his election should lead to a change of Ministry; but it proved to 
Guizot, TutErs, and their associates, the uncertain tenure by which 
they held and hold their places. None of the appointments made by 
the Chamber were Doctrinuire, except one. None rejoiced the heart, 
or inspired with confidence the Journal des Debats or its supporters. 
The elections of Deputies which were annulled—the elections of Pre- 
sident, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, &c., which were made—and the 
affair of M. Gras-PREvVILLE, all proved, that the Chamber was specially 
anxious to demonstrate that it was not Legitimist, and that it was not 
prepared for any Counter- Revolutionary projects. This is going a very 
little way with the people or with the Revolution, I adniit; but still it 
is the first step, taken with reluctance, and taken very late, towards a 
gradual return to the principles and men of July. 

The Commission appointed to prepare an address to Louts Putite 
was, with but one exception, composed of men charged to follow up 
this idea,. that France would not consent to a Counter-Revolution, 
That Commission contained amongst its members men who certainly 
are Orleanist more than patriotic, and dynastic more than popular ; 
but yet such men as M. Bicnon are not those who would laud the 
Restoration, or speak in glowing terms of the virtues of the Bourbons. 
The Address Commission, without containing in its ranks any very 
popular Deputy, yet was composed of men who are too much compro- 
mised by the Revolution of 1830 to desire the return of Linney the 
Fifth. 

The address to the Crown, prepared by this Commission, was neces. 
sarily obscure and doubtful, on many points of great practical impor- 
tance; but nevertheless, it contained some passages of real value, and 
the assertion of scme principles, the development of which would be 
most desirable. Economy in the public expenditure—honesty on th¢ 
part of Government agents—moderation in the line of policy to be 
pursued by the Cabinet—freedom from intrigue and trickery on the 
part of those who administer the public affairs—and a greater attention 
to the principles of the Revolution of July—are amongst the demands 
of the address. Public money is not to be wasted; the sums voted by 
the Chamber for the separate prefects of cach department are not to be 
exceeded; and the principles, not of the Counter- Revolution, but of 
the Revolution “as moderately and liberally” understoed, are to be 
enforced. All this is very good, as far as it goes; and it all goes te 
show, that the elections were made in 1854 under the fear, on the part 
even of the electors, of a Counter- Revolution. Although the French 
electors are monopolists, they are nevertheless Frenchinen and men of 
business. They knew and felt, that if the Counter- Revolution should 
be hastened on by the Doctrinaires, that there would be a gencral 
and speedy resistance, and that they, the electors themselves, would be 
swept away by the torrent. They have, therefore, charged their newly- 
elected representatives to oppose the Counter- Revolution ; to manage 
with the Revolution as well as they can—to give as little and to 
advance as little and as slowly as possible—but above and before all 
things, not to go backwards. They are ordered to remain stationary— 
to oppose heart and soul the success of BerryeR, HENNEQUIN, and the 
Legitimist party ; and, if possible, to fulfil the promises of the Charter 
without leaning either to the Revolution or Counter- Revolution. 
This will be impossible ; and therefore the Chamber will inarch. 

The non-discussion of the address is no evil. It was the result of 
fear on the part of the Government, of a determination to say as little 
as possible on the part of the majority, and of a moderate satisfaction 
with the spirit of the address on the part of the Opposition. The 
Government is beaten. Duprn’s party is on the ascendant. The 
Counter- Revolutionary party is kept in awe by the Opposition; and 
the drapeau of Parliamentary Reform is hoisted by the Legitimists and 
Royalists. 

The short session of 1834 has then shown us—Ist, that the new 
Chamber is not Doctrinaire; 2d, that the new Chamber is not 
Legitimist ; 3d, that France (even the monopolist electors) will not 
have a Counter-Revolution; 4th, that France is returning to the 
principle of the Revolutions of 1789 and 1830; and Sth, that with 
patience and perseverance, we shall yet secure the triumph of popular 
rights and national institutions. 











Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, OQ. Fa, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DUTY OF MINISTERS. 


Mvcn of the dissatisfaction which prevails in the country in re- 
gard to the proceedings of the House of Commons, has arisen 
from the servile attention of the majority to Ministerial conve- 
nience, rather than the interests and expectations of their consti- 
tuents. Measures have been abandoned and motions allowed to 
drop, merely because to persevere in them would have been dis- 
agreeable to Lord Atrnore. To stultify their own votes, ap- 
peared a less evil in the eyes of the majority, than to be coldly 
treated by the occupants of the Treasury bench. But this 
readiness to be dragged through the mire was disgusting to the 
constituencies; and hence the want of confidence, and the general 
disappointment in regard to the conduct of their Representatives, 
which are on all hands admitted to exist. 

We learn from the Courier, that some of our contemporaries are 
desirous “ that Ministers should manage and control the House of 
Commons.” The sycophants who entertain such a desire must 
have been marvellously successful in concealing it; for this is the 
first time we have seen any thing of the kind suggested. The 
indignation at the meanness of Members for their wolitical sub- 
serviency, has been loud and general, especially amnong the Inde- 
pendent party ; but who they are to whom the Ministerial influence 
has appeared too weak, is beyond our ken, or imagination to 
divine; unless, indeed, the mere hangers-on at Downing Street or 
Somerset House may be the persons referred to. It is possible 
that some obscure or ephemeral journal’ may have been the organ 
of such wishes as the Courier alludes to; but its existence must 
have been as brief as contemptible, and it has utterly escaped our 
knowledge. 

The Courter very properly repudiates the idea of Miuui-tevial 
control, and objects likewise to impose on Ministers “ exclusively 
the task of preparing all the business which is to be brought before 
the House ;” because, as he justly observes, that would be “a 
usurpation of the functions of the Independent Members.” Un- 
questionably it would: and moreover, such a plan would be quite 
impracticable; for, as we ourselves observed last week, “ there 
will, there must, there ought to be, many motions on a variety of 
subjects by Members unconnected with the Ministry.” We per- 
fectly agree with our contemporary, that “it is a great deal too 
much to ask them to chalk out the whole proceedings of the 
session.” Indeed the ideais so absurd, that we do not believe any 
rational being entertains it; and therefore it seems superfluous to 
argue against it. 

But the Courier seems to have execedingly vague notions as to 
what the duty of Ministers should be. He says, “ The great duty 
of Ministers in the House of Commons is, to obtain the Supplies, 
and conduct the business of the Crown.” If this is correet, the 
sooner it is generally understood, and the rule acted upon, the 
better. Let Ministers be confined to this duty, and not throw the 
weight of Government influence into the scale in favour of or 
against any legislative measure. At present they interfere in every 
thing of importance. But, according to the rule here supplied, 
they are wrong in meddling with the Poor-laws, Ecclesiastical, 
Legal, and Municipal Reform. Indeed, the making the Reform 
Act a Government question, was a step quite beyond their pro- 
vinee ; for it had nothing to do with the Supplies or the business 
of the Crown, any more than the other great measures we have 
referred to. Still, the rule laid down by the Courter may be a 
very sound and useful one; but if it should ever be adopted, then 
the National Representatives must lose no time in returning to 
the old constitutional practice and Whig doctrine of insisting on 
vedress of grievances before voting the Supplies. Otherwise, the 
tricks of the Sruarts may again be played off, and a prorogation 
follow speedily on the steps of a grant. 

Our contemporary, however, is ready to depart widely from the 
limits he has assigned. In the samearticle which we have quoted 
from, he observes, that “ every thing which may be said to be a 
part of the system growing from and depending on the Execu- 
tive Government, falls under their care;” and then proceeds to 
state, that “ the Irish Church Establishment exists, like the Re- 
venue Boards, only by the power of the Government ; and Minis- 
ters, therefore, must take the Reform of that into their hands.” 
So that any thing which exists only by the power of Govern- 
ment must be taken into the hands of Ministers. This is leaving 
the first rule far behind. What is there, among all the variety of 
subjects on which legislation acts, that does not depend on the 
Executive Government, or exist by its power? or rather, suppos- 
ing there were no Executive Government, what is there of which 
we should be secure? Not our lives and property certainly; not 
personal or public liberty ; nothing, in short, which renders civi- 
lized preferable to savage life. According, therefore, to the second 
rule laid down by the Courier, the duties of Ministers extend very 
far indeed beyond the mere obtaining of Supplies and conducting 
the business of the Crown. 

The Courier states, with entire truth, that 

« There is plainly a contradiction in the ideas of those who require that Mi- 
isters should both control aad manage the House of Commons with a view to 
satisfy the People, and consult their Representatives constituting that House of 
Commons as to the means. They want, in fuct, that measures should proceed 
both from the People and from the Ministers,—which seems to us almost ab- 
gird.” 

But, as we before inquired, where are those very singular per- 
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sons to be found (out of the Treasury offices) who do require that 
Ministers should control and manage the House of Commons? Js 
not the writer in the Courter acting a part unworthy of his talents 
and argumentative powers, in setting up a man of straw merely 
to knock him down with ease? 

The difficulty of satisfying the public is insisted upon. Minis- 
ters, we are told, have no means of knowing the wishes of the 
Nation, except through its Representatives; and then, sometimes 
these wishes are materially changed in the course of a session of 
Parliament. 

‘* There are far more difficulties, therefore, about this matter than sanguine 
people, who talk of the Ministers managing the House of Commons, and intro- 
ducing at the commencement of the session measures which will satisfy the 
public demands, are aware of ; and we advert to them in time, in order to guard 
our readers against encouraging too ardent hopes.” 

But still, in the same article which concludes with this passage, 
it is admitted, that 

‘From the Ministers we may rationally expect that those measures which 
they think necessary should be prepared by them before the Parliament meets, 
and should be all introduced within one fortnight after it assembles.” 

Now, in the doctrine laid down in this last quotation, we cor- 
dially concur. We showed last week, in our article on the “ Timely 
Preparation for the Next Session,” that if this plan were adhered 
to, many motions of individuals would become unnecessary ; that 
if Ministers are prepared with those measures only which they 
stand pledged to bring in next session, some scores of the notices 
now on the book will inevitably be withdrawn; but that if they 
should go further, and take up some other questions which we 
think they are bound by the rules of sound policy to deal with, 
then very few notices indeed would remain. But we were not un- 
reasonable, and only asked Ministers to do as much as they could 
“do well "—to busy themselves during the recess “ in selecting 
and maturing such measures as they deem of the most urgent 
importance, and be prepared to state their intentions at the open- 
ing of the session.” By following ¢his rule, much time and 
labour, and many individual motions, would be saved. But if the 

Jirst general rule laid down by the Courter be observed,—if the 
Ministerial duties be confined to obtaining Supplies and con- 
ducting the business of the Crown,—it is plain that motions 
would be multiplied exceedingly, and that the evil of impatient 
and eager attempts at legislation, which the Courier has often 
peevishly complained of, would be augmented a hundred fold. Of 
the hundred-and-two notices now on the book, forty-five are for leave 
to bring in bills, and seventeen more for motions which are prelimi- 
nary to legislation. With all these, the Ministers as such, 
according to the first rule of the Courier, would have nothing to 
do. We have seen, however, that this general rule is not adhered 
to by our contemporary for ten sentences of his article together. 

Another “ general principle” is laid down by the Courier; and 
that is, for Ministers to'“‘ eschew all theoretical reforms.” The 
vote by Ballot and the Septennial Act Repeal are alluded to 
here, we presume. Well, if Ministers will be content merely to 
eschew them, and not exert active Government influence to defeat 
the efforts of the Reformers to carry these questions, we suspect 
that there will be no great complaint made against them; though, 
as regards the repeal of the Septennial Act, they would act with 
gross inconsistency and want of principle in refusing to support 
it. One grand cause of dissatisfaction at present is, that on these, 
and on many other popular questions, Ministers are always in the 
way, and will not allow their partisans among the falsely-styled 
Representatives of the People to vote as their constituents would 
desire. We wish sincerely that Ministers would take the advice 
of their organ, and eschew interference with such “ theoretical ” 
questions as the Ballot and Septennial Parliaments. 

We do not like the appearance of this article in the Courter. 
It looks as if the amended Ministry—the successors of Earl 
Grey—were going to continue the Do-as-little-as-possible system. 
If that is their policy, it is easy to foresee its total failure. They 
must give way to “ honester men,” and, like all temporizers, 
hasten events which they would fain retard. 





HINTS FOR A REFORMED WAR BUDGET. 


Ir is an essential part of our plan for improving the mode of con- 
ducting public business, that the head of each Department, at the 
commencement of the session, should lay before the National Re- 
presentatives a well-considered report on all the principal matters’ 
pertaining to his office. The Secretary at War, for instance, 
should be prepared to give a full and lucid account of the state 
of the Army, its cost, numbers, &c. with the estimates for its sup- 
port during the current year, and the measures of reform and 
retrenchment which he had matured for the consideration of Par- 
liament. 

We will suppose that the Cabinet has determined upon cer- 
tain necessary alterations; and has, of course, secured the co- 
operation at the Horse Guards of officers ready and willing to 
assist in executing them; and that Mr. Exnice, thus backed, 
comes into the House of Commons with a budget which the Re- 
formed Parliament need not blush to sanction. It is not difficult 
to forestall the principal contents of such a statement. } 

He would commence by giving an account of the way in which 
the millions voted last session had been expended; how much 
had been devoted to the reward of actual services, and to the 
purchase of necessaries, in the several departments of the Army, 
Ordnance, Commissariat, and the offices of Management; how 
much had been spent in mere show, in sinecures, pensions, a0 
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half-pay. He would then remind the House, that the country had 
enjoyed a period of uninterrupted peace for twenty years; that 
there was every prospect of a continuance of the blessing; that 
in case of threatened invasion, ample means of defence could be 
procured at short notice; and that it was therefore perfectly safe, 
as well as highly expedient, to reduce the military force of the 
country very considerably. This course, too, he would recommend 
with the more confidence, because the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
when Minister, did not require so large a standing army as the 
Whig Government has kept up. He would have another excel- 
Jent reason for disbanding a large number of the soldiery,— 
pamely, their inefficiency; arising from their intemperate and 
thievish propensities. To pretend that such soldiers are worthy 
of being retained in the service of their country, is quite absurd : 
it is equally so to suppose that they have any claims to half-pay 
when dismissed on account of their vice. ‘ No,” Mr. E.iicre 
would say, “if we are to have soldiers, let them at least be sober 
and well-conducted men, not the offscourings of gaols; and with 
respect to half-pay and pensions, we must make some difference 
in our mode of treating the meritorious and-the ill-deserving.” 

To disband privates and retain all their officers in full pay, is 
out of the question : but it would be prudent to preserve the skele- 
ions of reduced regiments entire: therefore the officers might come 
into actual service, with full pay by rotation, relieving each other 
every two, three, or five years, according to the nature of the duties, 
the stations, &e. of the different regiments. Were recruiting sus- 
pended for some time, the disorderlies cashiered, the officers re- 
freshed by being called periodically into active service, and none 
but men of good character inlisted when a regiment had fallen 
below its fixed complement, the country would have a less nume- 
rous, but a far more valuable and efficient army than it has at pre- 
sent. Then, an increase in the pay of the military, especially of 
the privates, might perhaps be granted; though an improved sys- 
tem of promotion, which should open commissions to meritorious 
privates, and the abolition of flogging—reforms which an en- 
lightened Government would be eager to adopt—might very likely 
render an augmentation of pay unnecessary. These are some of 
the changes which our economical and prudent Secretary at War, 
anxious to raise the character of the service, to render it popular 
in the country, and to lessen the cost of maintaining it, would press 
upon the consideration of the House of Commons, 

But he would not stop here; for the Civil departments of the 
Army, the internal affairs of the Horse Guards, Ordnance, and 
War Office, present ample scope for the exertions of a reforming 
Miuister. There was a good deal of fine talk, when Mr. Extice 
first took office, about the consolidation of the Army, Ordnance, and 
Commissariat departments; but this economical arrangement 
(which is adopted in every military establishment but that of 
England) was never effected. We are supposing, however, an im- 
proved state of things; that the Secretary at War, instead of being 
thwarted, will be aided by the chiefs of the Horse Guards and the 
Ordnance departments. His report would therefore contain a judi- 
cious plan for consolidating these kindred sections of the service. 
The state of his own office, the system of retiring allowances and 
superannuations, which has hitherto prevailed there, would also be 
materially improved. The cost of this office is not far short of 
60,0002. a year, while that of the Commander-in-Chief does not ex- 
ceed 27,0002.a year. Then, the paymasters and Comptroilers, 
with their clerks, pocket 43,0007. annually. These are enormous 
sums; and while the cost of the fighting portion of our military 
establishment is to undergo reduction, of course the expense of 
the civil department would be proportionally lessened. 

Ve have thus put down the leading items which the country 
may justly expect to find in the Reformed War Budget to be 
opened by Mr. Exxicg at the commencement of next session ; and 
have only to add our hope that these just expectations will be ful- 
filled,—even although Mr. Extice should be deprived of his usual 
shooting pleasures in Scotiand, for which this year he will hardly 
have time to spare. 


LORD BROUGHAM AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Tue Chancellor dearly loves notoriety; and, we dare say, like a 
stage-player, generally prefers even censure to neglect. Yet it 1s 
probable that he would be glad to escape altogether for a time 
from public observation, rather than run the gauntlet of the whole 
press, in the way he is now undergoing it. 

The Times has followed up the onslaught of last week, by a 
series of articles, in which Lord BrouGcuam is severely handled. 
The Standard and the True Sun have contributed clever and 
contemptuous essays on his fallen state, and the causes thereof. 
The Morning Chronicle is the only newspaper that has shown an 
inclination to defend him; and it has wisely preferred the course of 
pategyric on his past services, to that of grappling with and re- 
Pelling the charge of recent delinquency. The Chronicle has 
found it far easier to hit the Times than to protect the Chancellor 
—to impute interested and unworthy motives to a hostile jour- 
halist, than to prove that Lord BroveHaw has not intrigued for 
Power and place, abandoned his former principles, and seriously 
damaged the Liberal cause, by his unsteady, tricky conduct and 
conversation. 

It was only in March last that the Times lauded the Chancel- 
lor's persevering assiduity, unexampled regularity, talents of the 
highest order, eloquence of matchless power, comprehensive and 
brilliant intellect, &e. Now, “ the furniture of Lord Broucuam's 
mind” is likened, by the same paper, to “ the specimens of an 
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upholsterer’s show-room—lumber of fineries, odds and ends, af 
once more and less than necessary to the fitting of any one man- 
sion of the understanding.” Instead of the lofty independence 
and patriotism formerly attributed to Lord Brovcnam by the 
Times, he is accused of treachery, effrontery, and a disposition to 
sacrifice all that 1s’estimable in his character, to gratify his love for 
intrigue and desi e to be considered the leading personage in the 
Ministry. 

The contrast is certainly remarkable: at the same time, it 
should be observed, that it was chiefly towards the close of the 
session that Lord Broveuam “ broke out.” No statesman ever 
fell in public estimation so rapidly as Lord Broveuam fell, from 
the period of Mr. Sran.ey’'s resignation to his last fatal panegyric 
on the Peers. The interval was filled up with intrigues, shufiling, 
squabbling, and abortive attempts to gain that Cabinet influence 
which the distrust of his Sovereign and the decline of his own 
influence in the country put beyond his rcach. Lord BrougHam's 
public conduct during the last three or four months of the session, 
justifies a material change of tone in those writers who make his 
proceedings the subject of remark. But how much better service 
would the Times have rendered to the public, and probably to 
Lord BroveHam himself, had it reproved each deviation from 
honest politics at the time it cecurred, instead of rolling up the heap 
of misdeeds, in secrecy and silence, to hurl it in one huge mass at 
the head of the deluded victim? In making out ovr bill of charges 
against the Chancellor, we had only to refer for the separate items 
to our own columns, where we found them all duly entered under 
the right dates. 

Although the Chronicle has failed to demonstrate that the 
recent cutbreaks of the Chancellor may not be a fair or the real 
cause of the change in the T?mes, still we do not mean to afiirm 
that patriotic motives have much to do in the aflair, or that private 
feelings may not influence the wiiters in the Leading Journal. 
It may be that they have evidence of Lord BrouGuHam having 
tricked them as well as others; though in what precise way, does 
not appear. It is manifestly wrong to imagine that the Chan- 
cellor’s design to repeal the Newspaper-tax is the origin of the 
enmity now manifested to him by the Zvmes. No established 
journal, possessed of sufficient means to carry on its operations 
with vigour at present, would be injured by the repeal of the 
Stamp-tax. Newspapers would oceupy the same relative situa- 
tions to each other as at present; but all would gain, the 7vmes at 
least as much as the others, by the increase of sale attendant upon 
a reduction of price. 

But does Lord BrouGuam really mean to procure the repeal of 
the Stamp-tax? We are aware that he strongly recommends its 
abolition, in the evidence given before the Libel Committee, which 
all the newspapers are now publishing, and the substance, pith, 
and entertaining points of which, we furnished to the readers of 
the Spectator a month or two since. In the same evidence, Lord 
Broucuam strongly reprobates Government prosecutions of the 
press, even although that press should recommend resistance 
to the levying of taxes; and yet we have Sir JoHn CAMPBELL'S 
assurance that Lord BroucHam concurred fully in the prosecution 
of the True Sun. With this fact before its eyes, it sounds like 
irony in the Chronicle to say— We trust that those who call them- 
selves Liberal, after perusing his evidence, will be slow to believe 
that Henry Broveuam will ever desert the cause of the people.” 
We should rather warn all those who call themselves Liberal, not 
to put faith in Henry BroveHam; who parades his hatred of 
Government prosecutions of the press befure a Committee of the 
House of Commons, and sanctions them in the Cabinet ; and who 
denounces the Taxes on Knowledge and the Law of Libel as in- 
jurious to public morality and freedom, and yet suffers them to 
remain untouched, after nearly four years’ occupation of almost 
supreme power. Looking at the actual state of the law, and then 
at Lord BrouGHam’s loudly-trumpeted declaration of its folly 
and injustice,—looking also at his power to remedy the evil,— 
what conclusion can plain men arrive at, but this, that Lord 
BrovuGuanm is not sincere in the professions which he thinks it 
politic to make and disseminate through the country for his own 
especial honour and glory ? 





THE NEW POST-OFFICE COMMISSION. 

Tue appointment of the Marquis of Conyneuam to the office of 
Postmaster-General was mentioned by Mr. Butwer, in the last 
edition of England and the English, as a proof that the British 
Government is ‘‘unwholesomely aristocratic.” No one, indeed, 
will be hardy enough to assert that the Marquis was selected on 
account of his qualtfications for an office where habits of business 
and personal knowledge of a great variety of details are so much 
needed. But the Government aimed at conciliating an interest in 
the House of Peers, and keeping hold of the Marquis of ANGLESEA 
and the Duke of Ricumonp. Therefore, regardless of the public 
benefit, which required a very different personage from an 
Almack’s dandy at the Post-oflice, they pitched upon the Marquis 
of ConyNGHAM, Who married a PaGeET anda sister of the Dutchess 
of RicHMOND. \ 

But, attention having been recently drawn to the abuses in the 
Post-office department, it was found necessary to institute an in- 
quiry into the snuggery of Sir Francis FreEvine and his set. 
Now, to intrust such an affair to the Postmaster-General, would 
have been perfectly ludicrous; and therefore the Marquis of 








ConyNGHAM is to have two coadjutors, the Earl of Mutcrave and 
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Mr. Vernon Suiru. The appointment of this Committee is noti- 
fiéd in the Globe of Wednesday. 

«“ The Government, although they e@posed the Commission of Inquiry into 
the Post-office, proposed in the last session, as expensive, dilatery, and unneces~ 
sary, are yet determined thoroughly to investigate the charges made against that 

artment. and ascertain whether the system pursued there is the most bene- 
ficial for the public service. For this purpose, the Lords of the Treasury have, by 
a minute of their Board dated the 19th instant, requested the Earl of Mulgrave 
and Mr. Vernon Smith te associate themselves in a Committee with the Mar- 
uis of Conyngham, which shall report to the Government, whether, after all 
the valuable improvements effected by the Duke of Richmond, there still remain 
many useful alterations to be made; and also, whether the system itself is not 
onpauie of amelioration—whether it does, in fact, afford the utmost accommoda~ 
tion to the publiz, consistent with the levy of so large a revenue as it has hitherto 
contributed to the other exigencies of the state.” 
¥ Jt is amusing to observe the kind of courtly incredulity which 
the Globe affects as to the actual existence of any abuses left un- 
reformed by his Grace of Ricumonp. We fear that Mr. Vernon 
Smirn, lately the mouthpiece of the Post-office functionaries, will 
not be very zealous in the discovery of the misdeeds of the depart- 
ment; for he is in some measure biassed by his former defence of 
it in the House of Commons. He may think his own credit staked 
on the result of the investigation, and therefore be apt to take all 
Sir Francis Frerxine tells him for gospel. But we place con- 
siderable reliance on Lord Mutcrave, a man of talent and 
industry. He, we are certain, must feel that there is something 
very much out of joint in the Post-office. How else does it 
happen, that while the population and commerce of the country 
have increased so prodigiously during the last twenty years, the 
revenue derived from the Post-office has rather fallen off than 
increased? The French Post-office revenue has been augmented 
very considerably during the same period, and is constantly 
growing larger. Let Lord Mutcrave ponder these facts well; 
and let him also give the Revenue Commissioners credit for some 
industry and knowledge of business, instead of throwing aside 
their Reports as mere waste paper. Lord Wattackr and his brother 
Commissioners were able and useful public servants, until they med- 
died with the Post-office ; but then, the Commission was dissolved. 
Why was that? Let Lord Muterave ascertain the circumstances 
attending the breaking up of that Commission, and he will find 
that certain parties have weighty reasons for stifling inquiry into 
Post-office mismanagement. He will not on that account, we are 
sure, be the less disposed to pursue the investigation with vigour, 
although his coadjutors may wish to throw cold water on his 
efforts. 





THE EXCISE INQUIRY. 

TuE pernicious consequences of intrusting the business of legis- 
lation and government to incompetent persons, are manifest 
throughout the important department of taxation. Were it not 
that, generally speaking, our Finance Ministers, with their se- 
eretaries and clerks, are and have been thoroughly ignorant of 
the real scope and operation of the laws which they have per- 
suaded a majority of the legislative body to sanction, we should be 
justified in concluding that their aim has been to render the taxes 
as galling as possible to the people, and as little productive as 
possible to the revenue. Were a company of private traders to 
exhibit in the conduct of their business such a disregard of proved 
facts, and incapacity to draw plain conclusions from them, as 
are constantly observable in the management of public affairs by 
the rulers of the laud, a place in the Gazette or in Bedlam would 
speedily be allotted to them. 

These remarks apply in a greater or less degree to nearly all 
the departments of the State, but more especially perhaps to that 
portion of our taxing system which is denominated the Excise. 
Our attention has been drawn to this subject by the recent publi- 
cation of some Reports by the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, 
Sir Henry Parnett, Mr. Berens, and Mr. WickHam. The 
principal of these Reports is the Seventh, which relates to the 
duty on British Spirits. More than 450 pages are devoted to the 
exposure of the abuses of the present system ; and much remains 
untold. The importance of this branch of revenue is known 
to all: it produces nearly an eighth of the entire revenue of the 
country; being, for the year ending January 1834, 5,257,865. 
net. But the extensive capital employed in the trade, and the 
vast sum raised from it for the Exchequer, have not rendered the 
wise men in Downing Street at all reluctant to tamper with it. 
The duty on English spirits has been altered ¢en times since 1794! 
It has been as high as 11s. 8id., and as low as 3s. 43d. a gallon: 
it is now at 7s. 6d. 

This is an enormous tax ; especially when it is considered that 
the duty on Scoteh and Irish whisky is only 3s. 4d. a gallon. 
There would at first seem to be some danger of the whisky super- 
séeding the gin; but the latter spirit is somuch more congenial to 
the palate of John Bull, that no considerable quantity of the 
former can be disposed of in England; and it is stated in the 
Report, on the evidence of Mr. Carr, the late Solicitor of Excise, 
that the pure whisky from Ireland is converted into gin to make 
it sell in England. The English distillers therefore produce a 
peculiar spirit best fitted to be converted into gin. 

But the duty is so high as to render illicit distillation an ex- 
ceedingly good business. In order to carry it on with due regard 
to the law, very large premises and capital are necessary ; but the 
process is so simple, and so much spirit may be made by a very 
cheap apparatus, that in all parts of the Metropolis, and in the 
large provincial towns, the revenue is defrauded to an immense 
extent. Mr. Ocravius Smits, one of a deputation examined by 
the Commissioners, says that: j 





“A man may make or keep beer to a considerable extent ; and then, all that 
he has to do is ta distil that beer in a teakettle, with a pipe attached to its spout 
as a condenset, and his spirit is made. I would engage, without the smallest 
danger of discovery, to make several hundreds a year by making spirits with a 
vessel twice the size of my hat.” 

Many illicit stills have been seized in houses adjoining beer- 
houses ; and a distillery-officer stated, that “he was quite certain 
that there were at least a ¢housand illicit stills within a mile round 
St. Paul's; and that he would engage to find a still, and enable 
the Commissioners of Excise to witness the seizure, on any day, 
on giving him two hours notice.” This is preity well; but the 
illicit business is and must be comparatively trifling, as long as 
the great mass of English labourers and mechanics persist in dis- 
liking the pure spirit, and in preferring the filthy compound they 
call gin. A great deal of the spirit fraudulently distilled is used 
by chemists, hat-makers, and French polishers. Irishmen, how- 
ever, especially in Manchester, distil privately a large quantity of 
whisky for their own consumption. The penalty inflicted on dis- 
covery is but a trifle to an illicit dealer, who supplies spirit suffi- 
ciently strong for manufacturing purposes. He is fined perhaps 
302. or 402., and his utensils are seized. In a fortnight, he can 
put up his apparatus again; and before a month has elapsed, he 
is able to bear another seizure. But as the officer seizing receives 
seldom more than 5/.a seizure, of course it answers the purpose 
of the clandestine maker frequently to bribe him off. Generally 
speaking, the persons engaged in this business (that of supplying 
illicit spirit to manufacturers) are merely men of straw, employed 
by more responsible people, who escape. One of the witnesses 
states, as a proof @ priori sufficiently convincing of the vast ex 
tent of illicit distillation in England, that “ there was hardly 
ever a time when the duty bore a greater proportion to the expense 
of making spirits than at the presenttime; the duty being 7s. 6d. 
and the price of spirits only 9s. 6d. a gallon.” 

It appears that a disposition to drink the pure spirit is slowly 
gaining ground in England. Should the taste become general, 
there must be an end to the high discriminating duty on English 
gin. As it is, the Commissioners, while they do not recommend 
an immediate reduction of the duty from 7s. 6d. to 3s. 4d. as in 
Scotland, or to 2s. 4d. as in Ireland, strongly urge the propriety 
of making ‘‘a material reduction in the rate of the English duty,” 
and remind the Government, that “‘ in case of a very probable 
occurrence, namely, that a direction should be given to the taste 
of the people of England which should induce them to prefer the 
same description of spirit as is consumed by their neighbours in 
Scotland and Ireland, the temptation to the supply of this demand 
by illicit distillation would be so greatas ¢o set at defiance all 
means to be resorted to for its suppression.” In the meanwhile, 
the Commissioners recommend a “ more combined and uniform 
employment of the means possessed by the department, for the 
suppression of illicit distillation, especially in the Metropolis and 
large manufacturing towns, together with the establishment of a 
more strict and constant system of survey upon the processes of 
distillation in the licensed houses.’ This latter recommendation 
seems a very necessary one; for it is not only under ground, and 
in holes and corners, that the fraudulent distiller is at work. One 
very large house in Whitechapel is especially named as having 
cheated the Excise out of considerable sums, by altering the 
marks on their casks used in conveying spirits from the distillery 
to the rectifier's, so as to make the quantity removed answer to 
the permit, whereas in reality it was much greater. 

The facts mentioned prove the want of judicious alterations in 
the amount of the duty on English spirits and the mode of col- 
lecting it. There is of course a vast deal more of information on 
this subject, and many other points which deserve attention, in 
the Report. In Ireland and Scotland also, the system stands ia 
much need of revision; as we shall take an early opportunity of 
proving, by reference to the valuable observations and important 
facts furnished by Sir Henry ParNne tu and his brother Commis 
sioners. 

The Report is prefaced by a few remarks on the vexatious and 
injurious interference of the Excise in several branches of the ma- 
manufactures of this country.. These observations are applicable 
to the spirit-trade, as well as others; but we select two instances 
which refer to matters not germane to gin. 

“‘ In the course of some scientific researches on the refraction of light, it had 
been suggested that a lens or a series of lenses of a peculiar construction, called 
a polyzonal lens, would possess the power of refracting light to an extent much 
beyond any glass or other contrivance which had been hitherto applied te the 
use of lighthouses. Under the sanction of Dr. Brewster’s recommendation, 
the Commissioners of Northern Lights applied. to the glass- manufacturers of 
Newcastle to prepare specimens of the proposed lens for the purposes of the 
experiment. ‘This order would have been immediately complied with, but for 
restrictions of the Excise ; it being found that the glass for the lens would require 
to be cast of a thickness beyond what was allowed by the existing regulations.” 

So the order was sent to France! 

The other instance is that of the breaking up of a large manufac- 
tory, on an improved plan, for the supply of potato-flour, in the 
vicinity of Glasgow. The object of this establishment was to 
furnish the weavers with a better and cheaper substance than the 
paste made from American wheat, for preparing the size with which 
the yarns are moistened previous to the process of weaving. The 
manufacture was prosperous; for the-article answered the purpose 
well: it had besides the effect of extending and improving the cul- 
tivation of the potato as an article of food. But it was put a stop 
to by the Excise; because a bleacher fraudulently attempted to 
procure a drawback on‘a quantity of this potato-flour, as if he had 
used a corresponding quantity of duty-paid starch. Now this potato- 
flour could not be made to answer the purpose, and was not used 
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instead of starch; but the manufacturer was immediately ordered 
to take out a starch-meaker's licence, and pay the same duty on his 
flour as was charge@ on starch. The consequence, was, the break- 
ing up of this useful and improving manufacture. ; 

These are specimens of the effect ofthe Excise-laws in the 
hands of igrevant and meddling officials. 





THE ENGLISH OPERA. 

Arwoup is retrieving his character, and we hope recruiting his 
treasury. A-sccond English opera, the Mountain Sylph, composed 
by Mr. Barnerr, was brought out on Monday; and its musical 
srecess has been complete. 

~The story of La Sylphide is familiar to the frequenters of the 
King’s Theatre ; aud there, we think, it had better have remained. 
The faseinations of the heroine are addressed to the eyerather than 
the ear: even in the present version, her admirer confesses him- 
self tc have been captivated by her “aérial grace,” and not by the 
tones of her voice. This unfortunate admission recalls TAGLIONI 
to our memories: the Sy!ph of the Lyceum being personated by 
Miss Romer. <As in this opera we live in Fairy-land, no such 
awkwardness ought to have presented itself. Sylphs may as well 
be good singers as good dancers: in the ballet, the- heroine was 
rightly the TAGLIoNtr, but in the opera she ought to have been 
the Mattsran of the Sylphie dominions. 

The author has |sid his scene in one of the Western Islands of 
Scotland. Donald (\Virson), on the point of marriage with Jessie 
(Miss SomerRvVILLE), becomes enamoured of Eolia (Miss Romer), 
who visits him in his sleep. He encounters an implacable adver- 
sary in Hela (Puiiuips); by whose arts and spells Eolia is carried 
to some “gloomy vaults and dungeons dire,” whence she is libe- 
rated by the courage of her lover and the power of her Queen. 
She forfeits her spirituality and becomes mortal, to obtain a hus- 
band. The forsaken Jessie bestows her hand on Donald's good- 
natured rival (Kuxrry), and the story winds up to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. Theatrical usage, in these cases, requires 
that demons should be sent to their regions below, smoking and 
howling—* vanish in a clap of thunder,” or some similar and 
appropriate device; but Hela, in this case, is allowed to make a 
quiet. exit in a trio, between himself, the Sylph, and Donald. 
Hela is, altogether, an extraordinary personage. At first he seemed 
areguiar Scottish wizard, dressed something like BLANCHARD in 
Macbeth, or a Highland edition of Gray's Bard— 

*¢ Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream’d hke a meteor to the troubled air,” 
breathing revenge (on very slight grounds) towards poor Donald: 
anon, 








* Although of monstrous shape, 

His manners change to those of gentle kind :” 
he becomes a dainty damon, a warbling wizard, a sentimental 
soreerer,—in short, ‘ta delicate ” and most melodious “ monster ;” 
singing 

“ Farewell to the mountain, and sun-lighted vale, 

The moss-bordered streamlet, and balin breathing gale,” 
and chanting of bees, butterflies, and convent-bells. After all, 
he turns out to be another Zamiel or O. Smira the second, fore- 
man and prime agent to Astaroth,—who, according to Minton, 
was calied “the Queen of heaven, with crescent horn,” but who 
in Scotland appears to have changed his sex: at least (for we 
always speak hesitatingly upon these points) he was dressed in 
demoniacal male attire, was personated by Mr. Surron, and was 
spoken of as “ our Master.” 

Such was the story on which Mr. Barnert had to work ; and 
we do not think his task a peculiarly enviable one. The coinci- 
dence of fairies and deemous in the same piece certainly affords 
tonsiderable scope and variety to the composer (take Oberon as an 
illustration); but here deemonism was too prominent. He is 
constantly driven to labour afier “ something new and strange ;” 
and when the party are (by the poet) first mustered to the sound 
of the gong, it is clear that the composer has reached the ne plus 
ultra of noise. These infernal sounds should be sparingly intro- 
duced, not reiterated till they become either outrageous or simply 
tiresome, This, however, is the poet’s fault, and the poor musician 
has to overcome the diiiiculty in the best way he can; fortunate 
if he escape the charge of plagiarism from WeEBER or Sponr, at 
the risk of sinking to the level of that barbarous din which usually 
accompanies the infernals in their progress through an Easter 
piece or Christmas pantomime. That Mr. Barnerr has studied 
the dramatic compositions of the great German writers, is clear 
and palpable: that his invocation scene has an affinity to the 
similar one in Faust, and that Wexer has often been present to 
his mind, will not be denied: but we heard nothing on which to 
found a charge of plagia:ism. To purloin from Wesrr and 
Sponr, is no easy matter—their gold cannot be fused into a mass 
with metal of inferior value. In this portion of his opera, Mr. 

ARNETT displays great resource, great instrumental power, and a 
capability of following in the track of meu who, in this branch of 
their art, are unrivalled. The music of the piece, throughout, has 
a Seottish flavour, which is appropriate and characteristic, without 
ever descending to that maudlin affectation of national peculiarity 
whieh is all that many English writers have reached in similar 
attempts. The employment of the air ‘“ Roy’s Wife” as an accom- 
Ppaniment to one of Witson’s songs, was very happy. Several of 
the airs are marked by great sweetness of melody; but the com- 
poser has been most successful in his concerted pieces. ‘And 


effect; aud the trio (forming a part of it) “ And Jessie gave,” full : 
of beauty. 
We have long wished that Barnert should have a fair trial of 
his strength as a dramatic composer; and the Mountain. Sylph 
has satisfied us that our anticipations of what he could do were 
well founded. He has had to contend with a great deal in the 
absurdity of his story and the incongruity of his characters. ATI 
the merit of the opera is his own. The singers did him justice. 
Miss Romer advanced herself in our opinion by her (singing) 
performance of the Sylph. The part of Jesste was not precisely 
fitted for Miss SomeRvILLE, who shines most asa ballad-singer ; 
but her singing was pleasing and correct. We never heard W1L- 
son to so much advantage: he had the principal male character, 
and he sustained it with excellent effect. One of the most grace- 
ful songs in the opera was, strangely, allotted to the nondescript 
personage of whom we have spcken. It suited Paiiuips’s smooth 
and level style, but was not in accordance with the character of 
Hela. 

The complete success cf this picce is, of itself, a sufficient evi- 
dence, that if the English Opera fail of success, it is not owing 
to any want of talent in living composers. 





A considerable number of Spanish Bondholders have signed a 
letter to Mr. Roruscui vp, requesting him to condescend so far as 
to become the banker and adviser of the Spanish Government at 
this crisis in its financial affairs. ‘These gentlemen address the 
Leviathan of the Money Market as if they took Lord Byron’s 
joke in earnest, and really belicve that he “ holds the balance of 
the world,” and is the “ true Lord of Europe.” It seems an ar- 
ticle of their creed, that meney is omnipotent; that the feelings 
or prejudices of the Spanish Nation would go for nothing; and 
that the Prime Stockjobber has only to say the word to become 
virtually the Prime Minister of a country. We wonder whether 
these devotees of wealth believe that Mr. Roruscuitp can regu- 
late the weather and the crops?—for nations, it seems, sink be- 

: . * : 
neath the weight of his ‘‘ temporary displeasure ;” and it depends 
mainly upon him whether a country with twelve millions of people 
shall or shall not be restored “to a high and proper station in 
the scale of nations.” But let our readers form their own opi- 
nion, from the perusal of the following extracts from this precious 
document. 

*¢ The undersigned believe that the intentions of the present Government of 
Spain are honest, and that justice will be done to all its creditors, for which the 
resources of that country are fully adequate. Under these considerations, they 
hope that no feeling of temporary displeasure will induce you to deprive that 
Government of the substantial advantage of your powerful financial aid ; 
which is rendered the more especially necessary, as it is well known that there 
are parties, both in England and France, making strenuous efforts to depress 
Spanish credit, in order to negotiate a loan at avery reduced rate; which 
machinations it is the wish of the undersigned to frustrate, as their success would 
be alike injurious to the interests of the Spanish Government and to the holders 
of its Securities.” 

After stating their belief in the absolute necessity of the 
pecuniary affairs of Spain being managed by the most powerful 
capitalists, the letter thus continues— 

«* We are impressed with a lively sense of the genius and power zou have evinced 
in all your financial and loan transactions: let not then the Spanish Govern- 
ment lose your valuable support, until, indeed, it shall have been proved to the 
world, beyond ali hope to the contrary, that justice to its foreiga creditor. is 
different fiom its intentions. 

“¢ The undersigned cannot also but think the Spanish Government may be in 
want of some practical and disinterested advice at this critical and important 
moment, in the reconstruction of its financial system. We respectfully venture 
the recommendation of your beeoming that timely adviser. The result, we are 
firmly persuaded, will prove vitally advantagecus to Spain, prevent her adop- 
tion of the crude and dangerous plans of bad counsellors, aud lead her to those 
of wise policy and certain prosperity. It might, perhaps, appear a strain of 
unnecessary, though just eulogium. were the undersigned to enlarge on the 
value of your experience and extensive means in all the markets of Europe, and 
on your extraordinary talent and peculiar tact in the management of the most 
extensive financial operations: but the evidence of these truths is seen in the 
confidence which the public justly repose in them, and in your ability and dispo- 
sition to support the concerns in which you embark; all which important 
qualities the undersigned considering to be essential to the reestablishment of 
Spanish credit, now anxiously desire to see exercised in its behalf, and are con- 
fident that they would greatly contribute to restore Spain to a high and pro- 
per station in the scale of nations.” 

What makes the absurdity of the fawning epistle more rich, is 
the notorious fact, that this wonderful person is excessively eager 
to become the banker of the Spanish Government, and would fain 
ke jobbing in Spanish loans, but that TorENo is shy of Mr. 
RoruscHi.p’s assistance on his own terms. The Times on Friday 
had the following paragraph, which. puts this affair in its real 
light. 

‘© A requisition to a great capitalist, to interest himself in Spanish financial 
matters, has caused much amusement to-day in the City, where it is perfectly 
well known that this has been the subject of his own most earnest wish for a 
long time past, and that, to secure himself a preference in it over other capitalists, 
he made advances to the Spanish Government to the amount of 600,0001. 
sterling not more than three months ago If he has since: been removed from: 
that position by more practised intriguers at Madrid, it is not his fault; but 
having shown all possible good-will already to the work in question, of what 
use can the requisition be? The answer to it, if one should be made, will be- 
exceedingly curious.” 





Extension oF SMITHFIELD MarKeEt.—A notice signed by Mr. Tyrrell, 
the City Remembrancer, has been affixed to the door of St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
to the effect that it was the intention of the Civic Authorities to apply to the 
next session of Parliament for an act for enlarging Smithfield Market, for pur- 
chasing houses, buildings, and land in the parishes of St. Sepulchte, St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, or any of the liberties and precincts thereof, or ‘extra 
parochial places within or adjoining to the said parishes as might be required, 





now. your kindness to repay,” is admirably constructed for dramatic 


and for authorizing the levying of an additional toll upon all cattle, horses, sheep, 
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ealves, pigs, and other live anima’s, hay and straw, and all other articles brought 
into the said market for sale, in order to raise the money required for effecting 
the enlargement and improvement of the above-mentioned market.—Daily 
Paper. 

Thus it appears, that the enlightened and reforming Corpora- 
tion of London are taking stes to perpetuate one of the greatest 
nuisances in the City, by increasing its extent: for in proportion 
as it is ccmmodious for graziers and butchers and their cattle, will 
it be inconvenient to the public. The nuisance is not confined to 
Smithfield; nor are the cruelties and injuries inflicted on the 
cattle consequent only on the want of accommodation in that 
market. The driving of cattle through the streets, and the 
slaughtering of animals in crowded neighbourhoods, are most 
pernicious abominations, which suburban markets and abattoirs 
would alone put a stop tv. Howeverthe Corporation may improve 
their central nuisance, the Legislature will not regard their 
remonstrance against the establishment of other markets on the 
ground of their outlay for this puipese. The improvement of 
Smithfield Market is only intended as a barrier to a greater im- 
provement—its entire abolition. So the College of Surgeons, 
fearing that their monopoly will be destroyed by merging it with 
the Apothecaries Company and College of Physicians in one 
Faculty of Medicine, are enlarging their Hall and Museum, on 
the very eve of a great measure of medical reform. Truly these 
corporations are wise in their generation; but their wisdom comes 
too Jate. They keep up a dunghill of abuses within side; and 
when cleansing is threatened, sweep the door-way, and cry, “ See 
how clean we are !” 


A critic in the Times, speaking of Wuitson’s performance in 
the new opera of the Mountuin Sy/ph, says—“1t is a pity that 
this gentleman cannot throw a little more animation into his act- 
ing: he is miserably tame.” The critic's remark is incorrect in 
point of fact, and proceeds from a want of clearness of ideas on 
the subject. It is not to Wirson’s acting that the charge of 
tameness can justly be made; though it is certainly in some de- 
gree applicable to his singing. In this respect he forms a remark- 
-able contrast to Branam; who, from the most insipid of actors, 
becomes transformed into another being the instant he begins to 
sing. Those who, in the delightful days of Sroracr’s operas, 
used to see the Stege of Belgrade night after night with unabated 
pleasure, cannot but remember the awkward stiffness with which 
Branam strutted on the stage in the Seruskier—the unvarying 
tone in which he put the opening question, ‘ Yusef, are there any 
pretty girls here?"—the schoolboy monotony with which he re- 
peated the sentimental speech which introduced his song—and 
‘then the manner in which he gave the song itself. The moment 


he uttered the first words, ‘‘ The rose and the lily,” his features 
were lighted up, his gestures became free, his whole figure ap- 
peared expanded, and he poured out a torrent of the most impas- 


sioned elcque ice. With Witson the reverse is the case. After 
speaking and acting with very considerable feeling and energy, 
he is often turned into stone when he comes to sing. This is sin- 
gular, but it may perhaps be accounted for. Both these per- 
formers possess energy and feeling, otherwise neither of them 
would exhibit it in any circumstances; but each of them seems to 
be constrained—the one by having to speak, the other to sing. 
Brauam “ lisped innumbers.” Singing, from his childhood, ceased 
to bea matter of technical consideration. As poetry to Pops, 
so music was to Branam, the natural language of passion and sen- 
timent. Wiuxson became a singer rather late in life; and it is 
evident that his mind, while singing, is often more occupied with 
the portamento di voce, and the smoothness and purity of his tones, 
than with the feelings under which he is supposed to labour. In 
proof of this, it may be observed, that WiLson is always most im- 
passioned in simple music, particularly the ballads of his own 
country ; and it is because his songs in the Mountain Sylph are 
not only simple, but Scottish in style, that he sings them so 
beautifully. As to his acting in this piece, we have no hesitation 
in saying, that his handsome figure and countenance, his ease and 
even grace of deportment, and propriety of action and elocution, 
contribute to forma more satisfactory representation of the favoured 
lover of a creature of superhuman delicacy and refinement, than 
could have been given by any vocal performer now on the stage. 

Some itinerant showmen recently visited Shrewsbury, with a ribbed-faced 
baboon, which, it is suspected, has been trained by its owners to commit rob- 
beries on houses in the mght, by climbing up places inaccessible to men, and 
thereby gaining an entrance through the “os ih dat windows. Last week, a 
lady residing in Shrewsbury, on retiring to bed found the animal in her room, 
and it instantly attacked her on being discovered; and it fought with so much 
fury, when the lady’s husband came to her rescue, that he was glad to let it 
escape through the window. A gold watch was missed from the table, which it is 
supposed the animal had carried off. The following morning, the owners of the 
baboon left the town, with the suspected burglar.— Abridged from the Shrews- 
bury Chronicle. 

No wonder the baboon found its way so instinctively into ‘‘ my 
lady's chamber,” since but a very few years ago many of its race 
were domiciled in the boudoirs of women of fashion. But the 
other species of apes, not exactly ribbed-faced, are now freed from 
their long-tailed rivals; except at the Zoological Gardens, where 
the flirtings of the beaux stand no chance beside the tricks of the 
monkies. We should not be surprised if other valuables beside 
the gold watch be found missing in other houses; and materials 
for a pathetic tale of “ the Boy and the Baboon,” surpassing in 
tragic interest ‘the Maid and the Magpie,” be supplied in the 
justice-room of the good town of Shrewsbury. Your monkey 
makes a capital scape-goat. 
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GALES CORPORATE SYSTEM OF IRELAND. 


“A cLose and intimate acquaintance with some of the corporate 
towns of Ireland,” says Mr. GALE in his preface, “ first led to 
those inquiries which have terminated in the present publication.” 
The nature and object of this acquaintance are not stated: we 
conjecture, from the kind of materials collected, and from the 
exact and methodical manner in which they are arranged, that it 
was one of business. It required some of the knowledge derived 
from actual practice in affairs, to perceive to what use antiquarian 
researches might be turned; and the interest inspired by habit 
and a hope of being useful, to enable a man to wade, as Mr.Ga.e 
has done, through the mass of documents in the State Paper Office, 
the British Museum, the Rolls Chapel, and several other public 
offices * in London and Dublin, besides the papers in published 
collections. An antiquarian could have accomplished the task, 
but would have produced a much less readable volume—if indeed 
one or half a dozen volumes would have contained his lucubra- 
tions. A political philosopher would not have done the historical 
summary better than Mr. Gare (if we except some occasional 
flashes of the genuine Milesian) ; but he would have gone further 
in exposition—he would have exhibited more fully the present work- 
ings of the corporation system, its immediate abuses, and the evils 
which flow from them. In the propositions for corporate reform, 
he would differ from Mr. Garr on one of his plans—that of grant- 
ing new charters to small places, with a view of increasing the 
population of towns in proportion to that of the country. When 
corporations were first established, they prospered and increased, 
because, in those times of lawlessness and violence, it was only 
in privileged places that industry could be exercised in peace, or 
retain what it had acquired. The present absence of manufac- 
tures in Ireland, the wretchedness of the peasantry, and their dis- 
proportionate numbers to the inhabitants of towns when compared 
with Great Britain, depend upon causes too deep for an act of 
Parliament or a great seal to remove. 

We are not sure that the author has fully wrought out his own 
intentions. What he has done, is to give a very complete though 
brief account of the Irish corporate system, from its first establish- 
ment to the present time, and to offer some suggestions for its 
renovation. By an extensive examina‘ion of the original charters 
from the time of Henry the Second to about the close of the six- 
teenth century, and from a general summary of their contents, he 
proves that the grants to all corporations, whether emanating from 
the Crown, from Prelates, or from Peers having rights of ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, give the privileges of freemen to ald residents 
without exception ; and that neither holdings nor lands, but actual 
residence (or, as some of the old deeds express it, “ couchant and 
levant in the same, and at lot and scot in common with the bur- 
gesses there residing,” could give freedom of the borough. To 
such an extent, indeed, was this principle carried, that express 
clauses were inserted to provide that non-residence by a burgess 
forfeits his right, and that the successors of the original burgesses 
and all under-tenants, either of waste lands or by subdivision of 
the original holdings, are “ entitled to all the freedoms and privi- 
leges of such places.” 

Into the powers conveyed by the grants, it is unnecessary for us 
toenter. Suffice it to say, that the charters remained unimpaired, 
both in their privileges and their purity, till the accession of the 
Stuarts; when James, by attacking them on a matter which 
they had doubtless abused—the power of levying tolls and other 
local taxes—succeeded in prccuring a surrender of the charters; 
or rather, assuming their surrender, he issued fresh ones. 

And when granting such, he prescribed for the most part the number of 
citizens, or free burgesses,who were to legally form the new incorporation ; he 
limited that number within the narrowest bounds; he separated all classes of 
the incorporation as much as possible from the inhabitants at large; he, in 
almost each instance, named the individuals who were to be first mayors, 
sheriffs, and burgesses of the town, and appointed them by name in the charters 5 
he invariably also appointed the person who was to be recorder, and not un- 
frequently he even named the town-clerks. Hence there arose an order of 
things most favourable to direct nomination, self-clection, and thorough ex- 
clusion. 

Yet even this was insufficient for his object—a majority in Par- 
liament. He “incorporated several desolate towns or villages, 
and vested the legal powers of each corporation in an officer and 
twelve burgesses.” He also enforced the taking of the oath of 
supremacy; and by this means threw the chief offices out of the 
hands of the wealthiest inhabitants, who were Catholics. These 
attacks seem to have been suspended under Cuar.zs the First, who 


* The Tower must be excepted, and for a sufficient reason, “The Grant of Tolls and 
the Writ of Election issued by Oliver Cromwell, to be seen in the Appendix, were 
obtained from sae Tower. But the fees charged in that repository being sizteen shillings 
and eiyhtpence for the mare inspection of any one document, precluded the author from 
any extended inquiry there,” 





